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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_»—— 


HE wheel of events in the Balkans during the week has 
taken a slow turn towards peace. King Charles of 
Roumania has gathered the Premiers of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Servia, and Montenegro at Bucharest, and an armistice of 
five days is already in existence. Turkey asked to be in- 
cluded in the Conference, naturally received a refusal, and 
has made no further sign. There is no reason why the 
armistice should not be extended, and we imagine that this 
is what will happen. It is evident that a critical point in the 
discussion will be the possession of Kavala. The Bulgarians 
contend that Kavala is the natural port of Thrace and should 
clearly fall to them. As they have a railway scheme which 
would benefit Bucharest, they hope for the support of 
Roumania. The Greek view is that Dedeagatch is the natural 
port of Thrace, and it is pointed out in indirect confirmation 
of this view that the population of Kavala is Greek. The 
special correspondent of the Times at Bucharest says that 
Servia and Greece have come to a definite understanding as 
to their future frontier. Meanwhile the Turks have penetrated 
into Bulgaria proper, and, so far from leaving Adrianople, 
appear to have slightly strengthened their hold upon it. 


It is clear from the statements made by Sir Edward Grey in 
the House of Commons on Thursday that the Powers are no 
nearer to arriving at a common plan for imposing a settle- 
ment upon the Balkans or bringing pressure to bear on 
Turkey. In answer to questions he said that the international 
situation was “not governed by logic or international law,” 
and that the action of the Powers was “ dictated by self- 
interest” as well as by the common desire for peace. This 
is, of course, a confession of momentary impotence which we 
read with much regret. The best we can hope for in the 
next few days is that Roumania, acting as the confidante and 
mandatory of the Powers, as we suggested recently she might 
do, may speak with the authentic though disguised voice of 
the Concert. This, however, is by no means satisfactory. 
We earnestly hope that we shall very soon see Sir Edward 
Grey enabled by events once more to perform the valuable 
and courageous part of active leader of the Concert. The 
settlement which is to be final must be imposed by the Powers 
as a united body with unequivocal determination. We have 
written elsewhere of Balkan affairs as well as of the unrest 
througbout the world. In the latter connexion we must add 
here that according to the news of Friday morning the 
immediate danger in South Africa has passed away. The 
Trades Federation has passed a resolution abandoning the 
plan of a general strike. The moderates have vanquished 
the extremists. 


- The racial quarrels between Czechs and Germans in Bohemia 
were ended late last week by the suspension of the Bohemian 








Constitution. The quarrel had produced a complete deadlock, 
so that money could not be voted and the exchequer was empty. 
In place of the Provincial Council which normally manages 
the affairs of the country a Commission of Administration has 
been appointed. The President of this Commission—much 
to the annoyance of the Germans—is a Czech. But the 
central Government explains that the suspension of the 
Constitution is only a temporary measure, and that when 
the financial difficulty has been overcome it ought to be 
possible to restore the Constitution with possibly a wider 
electoral basis. ‘The earnest warning conveyed to both 
Germans and Czechs about the peril of continuing racial 
quarrels proves bow conscious the Austrian authorities are of 
the wasting effects of such strife upon the empire. But it is 
not enough to utter warnings to Bohemia if the Magyars are 
not also effectually warned against the wide and provocative 
repression of their own South Slavs. 


Mr. Lloyd George resumed his most audacious manner 
in a speech on Thursday at Carnarvon. He began with a 
reference to the fact that the Tory Party were under the 
correct impression that he was preparing a great attack upon 
their arbitrary powers. How could they be expected not to 
exaggerate a mistake, and to “encourage and foment any 
calumny ” that afforded the slightest hope of getting rid of 
such a noxious personage as himself? “ However,” he added, 
“the vitriol-throwers have failed either to kill, to maim, or 
to deface me.” The main section of the speech began with 
a melodramatic statement that there was a “ deliberate con- 
spiracy afoot in influential quarters to thwart and overthrow 
democratic government.” This led up to a reference to next 
year's scheme for providing a new Second Chamber, as to 
which Mr. Lloyd George predicted that “ it will be a Ohamber 
in which all parties, all sections, and all creeds will have equal 
treatment.” 


At the end of the speech Mr. Lloyd George returned 
once more to the “ personal note.” We must quote his most 
flowery simile in full :-— 

“Do you know what I feel here to-day? I feel like a petrel 

who has been breasting an angry sea and riding on the wind 
through a fierce tempest for some time, and has just come down 
to rest a foot on the friendly rocks of his native shore. But I 
am sailing back immediately into the hurricane, for it is my 
element.” 
C'est impossible de causer avec un monsieur comme ga. To 
listen to Mr. Lloyd George one would think that he had been 
the victim of utterly cruel and unfounded charges instead of 
having been most justly censured by moderate and patriotic 
persons for having been guilty of conduct unbecoming a 
Minister and gravely injurious to public life. This bluff and 
hypocrisy is really becoming revolting. In almost every 
speech he makes now he takes back the expression of regret 
exacted from him in the House of Commons. His effrontery 
is without limit. One would think that a period of humility 
and painstaking accuracy of speech would have succeeded the 
recent exposure of his conduct in having accepted the benefit 
of Stock Exchange opportunities originating from those 
connected with a company in contractual relations with 
the Government. But nota bit of it. The stormy petrel 
revels in the hurricanes aroused by the blasts of its own 
breath. 


Mr. Lloyd George dishes up all the familiar stuff about rich 
landowners battening on the poor, while saying nothing 
about taxing the unearned increment of such Stock Exchange 
ventures as he indulges in himself. As for the nonsensical 
talk about a conspiracy to defeat democracy, we ask any 
fair-minded person to judge on the face of it whether 
the democrats are those who try to withhold an issue from 
popular decision or those who say “Let the people decide 
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and we will accept their wishes unreservedly.” The reformed 
House of Lords, we note, is to bea sort of Colonial Second 
Chamber. Liberals will certainly live to regret it if this 
mistake be committed. ‘ 

Under the heading of “Cabinet Changes” the Daily Tele- 
graph of Monday gave prominence to a statement as to the 
reconstruction of the Ministry which it is alleged is to take 
place in the autumn. Sir Rufus Isaacs is to become Lord 
Chief Justice. Mr. Birrell will cease to be Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, though he will remain in the Cabinet as Lord 
Privy Seal, and will be succeeded by Sir John Simon, the 
present Solicitor-General, who is said to desire a political 
rather than a legal post. Mr. Buckmaster will be raised to 
the post of Attorney-General, while that of Solicitor-General 
will fall to Sir Ryland Adkins. “Other changes,” the Daily 
Telegraph adds, “are likely to be effected in the composi- 
tion of the Government.” 


We have no means of testing these rumours, but the 
Daily Telegraph has often proved to have access to special 
sources of political information. If the inner Cabinet have 
privately determined to dissolve before the third time of 
asking of the Home Rule Bill, as we believe they have, 
it might be convenient to have a new Irish Secretary. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Birrell, who knows the facts, 
is particularly anxious for the job of coercing Ulster without 
the direct mandate of the people for doing so, or that he 
would object on principle to a dissolution before rather than 
after the Bill had become law. At the same time we can 
well understand that he might wish to leave the Irish Office 
if achange of policy were announced in regard to the date 
of dissolution. He would thus avoid explanations with Mr. 
Redmond. 


In spite of the confident assertion in regard to Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’s becoming Lord Chief Justice, we cannot believe that 
Mr. Asquith will really make the appointment. For such a 
post the Prime Minister must choose a lawyer who has shown 
a high sense of delicacy and discretion and of what is becom- 
ing in the holder of « great trust, and not one who, however 
leniently we may judge his actions, must clearly be held to 
have displayed the very reverse of those qualities. It would 
no doubt be very difficult for Mr. Asquith to leave the leader- 
ship of his own party at this juncture. Otherwise there can 
be no doubt that he would make an admirable Lord Chief 
Justice. He possesses just the qualities for that great office. 


We have pointed out from time to time the various 
reasons which make the present Government thoroughly 
deserve the name of “an organized hypocrisy.” They 
deserve it abundantly on the question of Free Trade. 
They tell us repeatedly that they would rather perish 
than tax the food of the people or give any protection 
to a special industry and so benefit the manufacturer 
or producer at the expense of the consumer and of the 
revenue, and yet they are deliberately doing this very thing. 
In the House of Commons on the Second Reading of the 
Revenue Bill on Tuesday, Mr. Russell Rea very properly 
protested from the Free Trade point of view against the 
protection given to home-grown beet sugar, which, owing to 
the taxation of imported sugar, occupies a position of financial 
privilege. Mr. Lloyd George defended himself in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

“The English beet-sugar industry was in an experimental stage, 
and as the factory established in Norfolk produced only between 
2,000 and 3,000 tons of taxable sugar at present it would be absurd 
to tax such a small quantity as that, and he was prepared to 
defend his action from the point of view of Free Trade. If the 
soil and climate of this country was found suitable for the culti- 
vation of sugar-beet he believed that it would be possible to build 
up an ar here as good as anything to be found on the 
Continent. hen sugar was produced in this country on a much 
larger scale it would be time to consider the question of putting a 
duty on it.” 

This is the same characteristic plea which is used by 
advocates of protection all the world over in regard to infant 
industries. It was used again and again during the height of 
the fiscal controversy in respect of motor cars. We were asked 
to tax the foreign car in order that a British industry might 
get a chance to establish itself. When the industry was “ built 
up,” as Mr. Lloyd George would say, it would, we were told, 
“be time to consider the question of putting a duty on it.” 








LS 


Meantime conditions must be “equalized” by taxing the 
foreign car which had got an unfair start. At the same time 
it was urged that the luxury of the rich would very properly 
be taxed and the Treasury thereby benefited. 


The Westminster Gazette has a fairly strong stomach asa 
rule, and will swallow almost anything done by its party 
without protest, but Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was a little 
too much for it. Even its favourite statesman could not 
escape without a rebuke. Accordingly in its issue of 
Wednesday it makes a protest against Mr. Lloyd George's 
action, and plaintively suggests that if the sugar industry ig 
to be helped by a State contribution “the way to do that is not 
by the abandonment of Free Trade principles,” but by some 
system of bounties through the Development Commissioners, 
[The Development Commissioners, of course, only spend the 
taxpayers’ money, and therefore any contribution of theirs 
will be a State bounty and nothing more.] We agree. We 
have always held that if State aid is to be given to an industry 
it is very much better that it should be given by means of a 
bounty than bya tariff. In the case of bounties yon not 
only know exactly what you spend, but the tendency is to 
reduce prices for the consumer and not to increase them. 


The politician’s objection to bounties is the practical one 
When people actually see money being put into the pockets 
of private individuals they begin to ask whether the system 
is good enough. For fear of misunderstanding, let us say 
that we should be delighted to see the sugar industry 
flourish in this country, and if we could help our own people 
against the foreigner without creating economic waste, we 
would most gladly do so. Our objection is not that the 
foreigner is injured or the Englishman helped, but that the 
taxpayer is mulcted in order to set men doing what it is not 
economically fitting that they should do. If there is a really 
sound foundation for an industry it will spring up and flourish 
without Government aid, just as the motor industry did. We 
have always maintained that the present Government would 
end as Protectionists, but we hardly thought we should 
witness the Chancellor of the Exchequer openly using Pro- 
tectionist arguments in the House of Commons, especially 
when he has not even the usual Government excuse that Mr, 
Redmond and his followers will have it so. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the question of 
aerial defence was raised by the Opposition. We cannot in 
the space at our disposal to-day go into the merits of the 
question in detail; but though we are prepared to admit that 
there may be exaggeration in some of the statements made 
by Colonel Seely’s critics, we are bound to say that the dis- 
cussion leaves us with a sense that we are as a nation terribly 
behindhand. At the beginning, the War Office seems tc 
have taken up the attitude that there was very little in 
aviation, and when it did become alive to the need for 
action the problem was not tackled on the proper lines. 
No doubt more money is wanted, but that is not the real 
difficulty. What is wanted more than money is a careful 
thinking out of the whole problem. The formation of a 
Flying Corps and the provision of the necessary machines and 
plant cannot be achieved in a hurry. There must be experi- 
ment and there must be organization, and above ull there 
must be the training of the personnel, and all this takes time 
Undoubtedly if war were to break out to-morrow we should 
be most seriously handicapped by our failure to take the air 
problem seriously and in time. It is, however, no use to cry 
over spilt milk. The essential thing now is to determine 
that if peace is maintained for another two years we shall be 
able at the end of that time to say, “ We now have a Flying 
Corps equal to, if not better than, any in the world.” 


The Naval maneuvres have continued during the week. 
We shall not be so rash as to say to which side the battle has 
inclined, for what appear to be successes might in real war 
have been defeats. Enough to repeat a few of the facts 
recorded in the papers. On Thursday week the chief part of 
the “Red” Fleet, under Sir J. Jellicoe, raided the Humber. 
Most of the defending, or “ Blue,” ships were drawn away by 
a feint, and the “Reds” then landed some two thousand 
troops with guns from transports, and theoretically destroyed 
important property and material of war at Grimsby, Clee- 
thorpes, and Immingham. The “ Blues,” for their part, contend 
that they destroyed most of the “ Red” ships and trapped the 
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raiding troops. In the afternoon the “Red ” troops were 
ye-embarked, and the “ Red” fleet proceeded to sea. Last 
Saturday Sunderland and Blyth suffered the same experience 
as the Humber towns. Again there was only a small force of 
“Blue” ships on the spot. As in the Humber, the troops 
were re-embarked after doing much theoretical damage, 
and the “Red” ships disappeared. An interesting incident 
occurred at Cromarty on the same afternoon. A seaplane 
sighted a submarine, and after the pilot bad reported, the 
submarine was successfully “destroyed.” One supposes that 
seaplanes, had they been present, might have prevented all 
the ruses of the “Reds” in the Humber and at Sunderland. 
Tuesday and Wednesday were days of truce for coaling. 
The numerous vessels flying the “out of action” flag prove 
that there has been serious fighting out of sight of land, but 
of this nothing is known. 


Last Saturday Mr. and Mrs. Austen Chamberlain received 
presents in honour of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s having repre- 
sented East Worcestershire in the House of Commons for 
twenty-one continuous years. Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
numerous and striking changes which have taken place 
since he became a member. We can honestly say of Mr. 
Chamberlain that he himself, though he has changed some 
of his opinions, has never changed in his high conception of 
what public life is and requires, in his courteous treatment of 
his opponents, and in his well-known willingness to do justice 
to their motives. In the recent Unionist crisis he played a 
most honourable part. It is for such reasons as these that 
his reputation has gradually and continually increased, and is 
now as high as that of any man in the House of Commons. 
It is a special pleasure to know that Mr. Chamberlain is 
welj enough to appreciate the honour done to his son. 


It has been decided that the memorial to the late Major 
M. F. M. Meiklejohn, V.C., shall be a simple stone in Hyde 
Park bearing an inscription, and that the balance of the fund 
shall endow a memorial bed in the Hospital for Sick Children. 
The stone, we hope, will briefly describe for the instruction 
and inspiration of all who pass the splendid deed by which 
Major Meiklejohn met his death. It will be remembered that 
his mare bolted at a parade in Hyde Park and that as he 
had only one arm he had little control over her. He managed, 
however, to turn her aside from a line of troops. She then 
headed straight for a group of children and a nurse. Within 
a few yards of the children he managed to tarn her aside 
again and put her at the railings, which he knew she could not 
jump. Here she fell, killing herself and fatally injuring her 
rider. 


In the Political Notes in Thursday's Times it is stated that 
Lord Mayo, who, it will be remembered, recently raised a 
debate on Portuguese slavery in the House of Lords, has 
received a threatening letter from “ Portuguese Carbonarios.” 
The letter, which is written in bad French, begins by stating 
that it comes from Portuguese Carbonarios, and ends with 
the threat, couched in vague terms, that it will be on Lord 
Mayo’s own property that revenge will be taken—or “ the job 
done,” to use words nearer the original. ‘hat efficient pro- 
tection will be accorded to Lord Mayo by the police we 
do not doubt, but we hope that the British Government 
will not fail to point out to the Portuguese Government 
the consequences of any attempt to stifle debate upon the 
slavery question in Parliament or elsewhere by threats of 
assassination. We of course do not suggest for a moment 
that the Portuguese Government is in any sense responsible 
for this particular threat or would not view it with the utmost 
detestation. At the same time, we do not doubt that the 
Portuguese Government can, if it likes, explain clearly to 
the Carbonarios what would be the inevitable result of any 
attempt to carry out the threat. 





At the inauguration of the model wooden cottage on the 
edge of Merrow Common, near Guildford, on Saturday last, 
Lord Midleton was the chief speaker. He dwelt upon the 
need for supplying the demand for cottages in rural districts 
—for cottages which could be let at reasonable rates—and 
he endorsed what we have always contended, namely, that 
in most cases landlords would be quite willing, where they 
built for themselves, not to include the hire of the land in 
the rents they asked, but to reckon for rent purposes 





only the cost of building. This fact makes the landlordsa 
much better agency for obtaining more and cheaper cottages 
than public bodies. State building in any shape or form is 
certain to be dear and inefficient. An interesting point 
made by Lord Midleton is worth special comment. He pointed 
out that though rural housing may often be exceedingly 
unsatisfactory in England, we must remember that it is better 
than in almost any other country in Europe. Anyone who 
has experience of the houses of the poorer peasantry in 
Brittany or Normandy, or indeed in any part of France and 
also in Italy, must agree. We give elsewhere the scheme pro- 
posed by the owner of the model cottage for encouraging the 
erection of a model cottage at £100. Undoubtedly if sucha 
cottage can be produced, we shall be getting very near the 
solution of the problem. 


The Times published on Tuesday four letters, which were 
believed to have been destroyed, from Charlotte Bronté to 
Professor Constantin Heger, of Brussels. We are glad to say 
that the original letters have been generously presented to the 
British Museum by Dr. Paul Heger, the Professor’s son. The 
interest of the letters lies in the fact that they define clearly 
for the first time the relations between Charlotte Bronté 
and Constantin Heger, relations as to which some totally 
unreasonable suspicions have been nourished by some critics. 
These four letters, written in 1844 and 1845 after Charlotte 
Bronté’s departure from Brussels, show very clearly the com- 
plete innocence of their writer’s feelings towards the elderly 
married professor who was the unsympathetic object of her 
affection. But none the less her devotion was as passionate 
as we should have expected from the author of Jane Eyre, as 
may be seen from this short quotation :— 

“Je ne veux pas relire cette lettre—je l’envoie comme je l’ai 
écrite—Pourtant, j'ai comme la conscience obscure qu'il y a des 
personnes froides et sensées qui diraient en la lisant—‘elle 
déraisonne ’—Pour toute vengeance—je souhaite 4 ces personnes— 
un seul jour des tourments que j’ai subis depuis huit mois—on 
verrait alors s’elles ne déraisonneraient pas de méme.” 

We must confess that there is something painful in the 
reading of words like these. 


The Oxford “Greats” list, which was published on Wed 
nesday, showed that the Prime Minister's second son, Mr. 
Cyril Asquith, had taken a first-class. The academic dis- 
tinctions won by Mr. Asquith and two of his sons are a 
striking instance of hereditary ability. Mr. Asquith, Mr, 
Raymond Asquith, and Mr. Cyril Asquith have each in turn 
won a scholarship at Balliol, the Craven Scholarship, and 
first classes in “ Mods” and “Greats.” In addition to this 
Mr. Asquith won a Fellowship at Balliol and Mr. Raymond 
Asquith a Fellowship at All Souls. The latter also secured 
the Ireland, Derby, and Eldon Scholarships, and his younger 
brother the Ireland and Hertford Scholarships. The Prime 
Minister's political opponents will join with his supporters iu 
offering him their heartiest congratulations upon the brilliant 
opening of his son’s career. 


Lord Rosebery on Monday made a capital speech on 
the value of manners to the boys of the Royal Grammar 
School at Guildford. He pointed out how much the men of the 
seventeenth century insisted on good manners. In his opinion 
the seventeenth century had produced the greatest breed of 
Englishmen. Now he feared that manners were decaying all 
over the world. Good manners were a sign of charity towards 
our fellow men, but they were also a sign of self-respect. A 
man who respected himself was always well-mannered to 
others. In public life and also in commerce good manners 
were an enormous advantage to their possessor. We welcome 
Lord Rosebery’s remarks. Itis astrange thing how frequently 
politeness is confused with servility. Really the polite man 
is the most independent of agents. Certainly a rude man in 
a humble position is much more likely to be treated as a 
despicable serf by his employer than is the man who imports 
courtesy into all human relations. The dignity of the latter 
keeps the most insolent and bullying employer at arm's 
length. It is difficult to get uneducated people to understand 
this. It isa common mistake to think that radeness—which 
in some fearfully muddle-headed way is sometimes thought to 
be “ democratic "—is a sign of independence. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
ULSTER AND THE LIBERALS’ DELUSION. 


— ordinary Liberal is suffering under a complete 
delusion about Ulster. If you tell him that he is 
burying his head in the sand and avoiding the sight of 
the dangers that surround him and his policy, he 
will only smile at you and tell you that he is perfectly 
happy and that Ulster is not going to be the cause of the 
slightest embarrassment. If you press him a little further 
he will expand his views somewhat on these lines: “ We 
Liberals quite admit that the Ulster people are very 
truculent, very reckless, and not only ready but anxious 
to fight. We concede also that they are brave and in 
earnest. But it takes two to make a quarrel. They may 
be spoiling for a fight, but we are not going to fight them. 
They will find our imperturbable gentleness and good 
temper towards them the hardest nut they ever had 
to crack. They may trail their coats, but we shall never 
tread upon them or do anything to provoke a quarrel. 
You tell us that the instant the Home Rule Bill receives 
the King’s assent and becomes law the Protestants of 
North-East Ulster will form a Provisional Government 
and refuse to recognize the Parliament and Executive 
established under the Home Rule Bill in matters of 
law or revenue or general administration. Well, let them 
form their Provisional Government. It will no doubt be 
a very picturesque piece of voluntary effort. We shall not 
interfere with it. We shall let it sit at Ulster Hall or 
wherever else it chooses, and appoint its Ministers and 
Committees. For the first six months after the passing 
of the Home Rule Bill, the Dublin Government and Parlia- 
ment will not have been formed, and so the administration 
will go on just as now. Therefore there will be nothing 
for the Ulster people to strike at. It is no part of their 
case to attack the Union Government, which will still hold 
the field. They cannot refuse to pay taxes to West- 
minster, for to those taxes they have no objection. But 
after six months of doing nothing the Provisional 
Government will become a weariness if not a laughing- 
stock, and the people of Ulster will gradually withdraw 
their support from the movement. They will find that 
nothing very terrible is happening under Home Rule, and 
things will gradually settle down with, at the worst, an 
occasional splutter. By taking no notice of any technical 
treason or riotous rhetoric, the central Government will 
avoid all cause of quarrel with Ulster and give her no 
excuse for rebelling.” 

The ordinary Liberal no doubt honestly believes that 
this is the way in which things will proceed in Ulster, and 
that this is how he will be able to get the better of 
Ulster’s determination. He thinks that he will be able to 
receive the slashings of the Ulster sabre on a feather 
bed, and after the feather bed has been struck at long 
enough without result the “chivalry” of Ulster will 
have to own itself beaten. It will be a case of the 
Ulsterman killed with kindness. Those who think thus 
are living, as we have said again and again, in a fool’s 
paradise. Things may look like that on paper. In 
reality they will turn out very differently. And the 
difference will probably surprise leading Unionists here 
and even in Ulster almost as much as it will surprise the 
ordinary Liberal—though very likely not Mr. Birrell or 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, have a keener and more intimate appreciation 
of Ulster’s temper. We are no prophets, and cannot of 
course foresee exactly what will occur, but we under- 
stand enough of the temperament of the fierce, obstinate 
Protestants of Belfast and of North-East Ulster to 
predict confidently that, whatever else happens, the Liberal 
dream of disarming the Ulstermen by meeting them with a 
feather bed will not come true. In the first place, the 
actual passage of the Home Rule Bill under the Parlia- 
ment Act will throw Ulster into a violent ferment, a 
ferment which all the efforts of Sir Edward Carson’s 
Provisional Government will be powerless to control. 
This will not be due to any double dose of original sin or 
even of combativencss on the part of the Protestants 
of the North, but to the extraordinary conditions which 
prevail in North-East Ulster. In the four counties, and 
in portions of at least two other counties, you have 








conditions which exist in no other part of the United 
Kingdom — conditions which approximate to those in 
parts of South-Eastern Europe. Fou have two popula- 
tions divided absolutely by race and religion, yet living 
close together, and in Belfast interlaced almost street by 
street. If North-East Ulster contained a homogeneous 
population, the Loyalist plan, on the one hand, of passive 
resistance through a Provisional Government and the 
Liberal plan, on the other hand, of entirely ignoring this 
passive rebellion, might co-exist easily enough. But with 
two fierce and eager populations living side by side and in 
daily, hourly contact such a thing is not possible. All the 
efforts of the moderates of the Provisional Government and 
of the more long-headed Liberals will be of no avail. 

No man can, of course, say precisely how the trouble 
will arise, but we expect it will be somewhat on the 
following lines. The fiercer Protestants in the working 
men’s quarters of Belfast and in many of the country 
districts will feel very much as the Greeks in Salonica felt 
when the war began between Greece and Bulgaria. At 
that time there was a large body of Bulgarians actually in 
Salonica—a hostile garrison within the town. The Greeks 
determined that at all costs these men must be driven out 
or taken prisoners. Though the analogy is not exact, 
something of that kind is only too likely to happen, 
The Protestants in works and docks and shops and offices 
will declare that they are not going to have traitors and 
enemies among them, and that in self-defence they must 
drive them out. No doubt the moderates and the employers, 
who will be in control of the Provisional Government, 
will do all they can to prevent such an expulsion of 
Papists and traitors, as they will be called, but almost 
certainly they will failin their efforts. Throughout Ulster 
there will be a movement which will seem to those respon- 
sible for it a mere act of self-preservation—the act of 
getting rid of a minority which will be hated and feared 
as the instruments of Roman Catholic and Nationalist 
coercion. Naturally the minority, which in some cases 
will be a very large minority, will resist, and this resis- 
tance will cause riots of a most dangerous sort. The ouly 
way to prevent or check such rioting will be to flood 
North-East Ulster with soldiers, whose efforts will be 
directed towards keeping the peace between the two hostile 
sections of the working population, both of which sections 
will be found to be possessed of firearms and ammunition. 
That is what has happened on a small scale in previous 
riotings. But in the previous cases the efforts of the 
employers, and indeed of the whole educated and richer 
class among the Protestants, have been in the direction 
of assisting the Government and stopping the rioting. 
After the Home Rule Bill has become law the con- 
ditions will be very different. Then, even though it 
should be the desire of the Ulster Provisional Government 
to stop rioting as bad policy, they will find it almost 
impossible to do so. Some incident is sure to arise in 
which their sympathies will be too strongly with the 
Protestants to allow them to support the soldiers and the 
police effectively. They will be carried away by their 
racial and religious feelings and by the fact that, even 
though the Protestants may have been the aggressors, 
violent and unjustifiable things will also have been 
done—for that is inevitable—by the Roman Catholic 
and Nationalist inhabitants. A little use of the 
imagination will show how such incidents might arise. 
On the fringe of North-East Ulster there are plenty 
of places where, though the Protestants are in con- 
siderable numbers, the Roman Catholic and Nationalist 
inhabitants are actually in a majority—where, in a word, 
physical force is on the Nationalist side. In such cases 
passionate appeals for help will come from the minorities 
and we are almost certain to see men marching from the 
Protestant centres to their relief. Reprisals will evoke 
further reprisals, until the whole country is on fire. We 
do not say that it will be impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to put down confusion and anarchy of this sort by 
the strong hand, but we are certain that if it is to be 
put down and a great deal of bloodshed and outrage 
prevented, it will be necessary to fill North-East Ulster 
with soldiers. To do the thing effectively at least 60,000 
or 70,000 men will be required, for almost every village will 
want a detachment. And the soldiers will be wanted not 


for a day or two, but for months, for the moment they are 
Ulster, in 


withdrawn the rioting will break out afresh. 
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truth, will have to be an armed camp. And during those 
months not only Ireland, but England and Scotland, will 
be kept in a perpetual ferment by tales of outrage such as 
always take place in civil war, even though it be civil war 
kept under by the iron hand. Such will be the conditions 
under which the inevitable general election will have to 
take place! Is that a prospect which pleases the normal 
iberal ? 

Ne shall be told, of course, that we are playing a very 
wicked part in writing like this, and that we are in effect 
encouraging rebellion and outrage of the worst sort. 
We are not afraid of such an indictment. Though we 
hold that an actual right of insurrection in arms belongs 
to Ulster, we should in no case have any sympathy with 
attempts by Protestants to drive the Roman Catholics 
from the workshops or from their homes. Such action 
would of course be evil. But it must be remembered 
that the fact of our thinking it wicked, or the fact of the 
ordinary Liberal thinking us wicked for even discussing 
such a thing, will not alter the circumstances. We are 
quite certain that we shall not approve of a great many 
things that will be done in Ulster in the course of the 
resistance to a Home Rule Bill which includes Ulster. 
We have never pretended that the people of Ulster are 
likely to behave like saints or philosophers, or even 
like men of moderation and humanity. The Ulster 
temper when it is roused is not a good temper, but an 
evil temper, and one likely to produce evil things. 
But that is no reason for pretending that North-East 
Ulster is a land of peace and quiet. We are stating the 
facts as they are, not as we want them to be or think they 
ought to be, and we are not going to be prevented from 
stating them by the foolish criticism that by doing so we 
become responsible for them and are by a Machiavellian 
trick encouraging outrage. 

If the wild beast in the Ulsterman is roused he will act 
as a wild beast—as a wolf, and not as alamb. Of that 
we may all be absolutely sure. And of this, too, we may 
be sure. When anything in the nature of civil war 
occurs, men will not be deterred from taking the side 
which on general grounds they think they ought to 
take by any wrongdoing in detail, however bad. As 
in all other civil wars, men will go by the great issues. 
Thousands of English Royalists abhorred many of the 
acts of Charles and Laud. Yet when the war came they 
joined with Charles and Laud. So, too, thousands of 
Parliamentarians disliked many of the things done by 
the Parliament and by the Puritans. Yet when the war 
came they found that in spite of those evil things they 
must side with the Parliament. And so here. Though 
the moderate people in Ulster—and there are plenty of 
moderate people—may be horrified by the first acts of 
the mob and of the hot-headed resisters, they will not 
find it possible merely for that reason to abandon their 
cause and their people. Rather they will feel that, right 
or wrong, they must stand by their own faith and their 
own flesh and blood lest even worse things happen. An 
American who remembered the outbreak of the civil war 
once said to the present writer, “Before the war began 
there were many of us in the North who hardly knew 
which side we were on. When the first shot had been 
fired, we knew in an instant which was our cause. All 
hesitation was over, and we were all hard and fast Federals 
or Confederates.” Civil strife makes clear-cut divisions. 

The Loyalists of Ulster, high and low, are in earnest, 
and the Loyalists of Ulster are not fools. This means 
that they know that those who stand on the defensive are 
always beaten. They recognize quite clearly that if they 
want to win they must attack. In short, as soon as the 
Bill is passed into law a force stronger than reason—the 
sense of self-preservation—will drive them to attack. The 
Southerners in the American Civil War fired on Fort 
Sumter, not with any deep-laid Machiavellian design, but 
because the conditions obliged them to have recourse to 
the defender’s best form of defence—assault. 

What is the moral of what we have written for the 
Liberals who feel that they cannot give up Home Rule ? 
In the first place, it is to exclude North-East Ulster 
altogether from the operation of the Home Rule Bill, and 
thus prevent civil war. Such exclusion will prevent any 
recourse to arms. If they cannot or will not do that, then 


the next best thing is for them to consent to a general 
election or, what of course would be far fairer and 








better, a Referendum, before the final passing of the 
Home Rule Bill under the Parliament Act. If that 
Referendum or general election takes place it will go 
either for Home Rule or against it. If it goes against 
it, there will be no more difficulty in Ulster. The 
Union will remain—the government which divides Ireland 
least. If Home Rule is carried at the polls, as most 
Liberals tell us it would be, then, though the danger 
would not be over, the danger of insurrection in Ulster 
would be very greatly modified. It is true that the 
Ulster people in the abstract say they would not submit 
even to the openly expressed will of the majority to force 
them under a Dublin Parliament. As a matter of fact, 
however, they would be dominated by a great popular vote 
in favour of Home Rule. Such a popular endorsement of 
the Bill would prevent the English or Scottish Unionists 
from offering them any help. It would do more. It would 
actually cause Unionists to do all in their power to dis- 
courage insurrection and resistance. Ulstermen, brave and 
reckless though they are, would feel the tremendous weight 
of a popular vote against them. Therefore any sincere 
Liberal who is bent upon forcing the Home Rule Bill 
upon Ulster is bound to use this most potent instrument 
before he uses the bayonet, the rifle, and the machine gun. 

If the people of England and Scotland are not deter- 
mined upon having Home Rule it will never stand. If 
they are determined upon it, it is obviously to the 
interests of everyone that they should be allowed to 
make that determination clear at a general election, and 
by doing so to simplify the task of overcoming Pro- 
testant resistance in the North-East of Ireland. To 
coerce Ulster and then at a general election to find too 
late that the people of England and Scotland did not 
approve of a Home Rule Bill which included Ulster— 
what a policy, what statesmanship, what a way for 
humanitarians to gamble with the lives of their fellow 
men ! 





THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 


fF\HE debate raised by Lord Curzon on Persian affairs 

in the House of Lords on Monday afforded a 
capital example of the invincible belief entertained by 
politicians of all shades of opinion that things can be 
and not be at the same time. Practically all who took 
part in the debate expressed their desire that this country 
should remain not only on friendly terms but in a working 
political agreement with Russia; and yet most of the 
speakers thought it quite consistent with this dominant 
policy to grumble about Russian action in Northern Persia, 
and to bewail the fact that we were no longer able to 
maintain an independent powerful buffer State between us 
and the dreaded advance of the Muscovite in the direction 
of India. We are bound to say that in our opinion all 
this grumbling and girding at Russia, when everybody 
knows that we mean to do nothing, makes the nation cut 
a very poor figure. No doubt our policy towards Russia in 
Persia is open to certain objections, just as is every other 
conceivable policy ; but having once entered upon it with 
the intention of sticking te it—for such we take it is the 
desire of responsible people on both sides—it is exceedingly 
foolish, not to say futile, to indulge in talk of the kind to 
which the House of Lords was treated. In home affairs 
we may revel in the luxury of public hesitation, doubt, 
and complaint, but in foreign affairs the rule of “do or 
not do” is one which it is essential to keep. There we 
must choose our path, and, having chosen it, take the con- 
sequences of our choice frankly and firmly. If not, 
there is great danger of our getting none of the 
advantages and all the disadvantages of our choice. 
Although we really mean to hold to our bargain, our 
grumblings may make the people with whom we have 
dealt imagine that we intend to break it, and therefore 
encourage them to consider that they also need not be 
bound. In foreign affairs, as in business, a bargain when 
made must not only be acted upon loyally but must also 
be respected in speech. 

Certain tendencies in foreign politics fraught with great 
danger to this country made our statesmen come to the 
conclusion that we must arrive at an understanding with 
France, an understanding which the French people for 
reasons of their own were most anxious should be reached. 
This understanding led us to the further conclusion that 
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it would be equally beneficial for us and Russia also to 
come to an understanding. It became evident that 
our position at home and in Europe might be rendered 
more safe and our strength be increased if, instead of 
remaining at best on terms of mere frigid politeness 
tempered with suspicion, with France and Russia, we 
meade working agreements with both of them. Accordingly 
we shaped our general foreign policy in such a way as to 
form a substantial basis for friendship with those two 
Powers, and so created the Triple Entente. That the Triple 
Entente has been beneficial to us and to the peace of the 
world, which after all is always the greatest of British 
interests, cannot be doubted for a moment. But by the 
very nature of things, an understanding so useful to this 
country could not be accomplished without some sacrifices 
on our part. There is a price for everything, and there 
was therefore a price, though we personally do not 
think it was a very heavy one, to be paid for our 
understanding with Russia. That price was the Anglo- 
Russian agreement, under which, instead of holding Russia 
off Persia at the bayonet’s point, we divided Persia into a 
northern sphere of influence for Russia, a southern sphere 
of influence for ourselves, and a neutral zone in which it 
was hoped against hope that a Persian independent buffer 
kingdom might be maintained. Russia, very naturally from 
her point of view, we might almost say inevitably, has 
taken advantage of the agreement to make her sphere 
of influence in the north of Persia a reality. She has 
to a great extent got rid of the brigandage and anarchy 
within that sphere, but to do so has required the presence 
of a large number of Russian troops, and it is almost as 
certain as anything can be that those troops will never 
retire. We say this not out of a cynical belief that 
Russians never do retire from any place where they have 
once planted their flag, but from our own experience. If 
a building is thoroughly rotten and you place beams 
under it to support it, you can never take away those 
beams unless you substitute for them a stone wall. 
If you do, the building will fall. So with an effete 
monarchy like that of Persia. Occupation by a 
European Power of any part of the territory always 
tends to become permanent. Everybody with any 
experience of Asian affairs must have known that this 
would be the result of the “ spheres of influence” policy, 
It is true that we have not occupied our southern 
sphere of influence, but the only result has been that 
that sphere is hopelessly given up to anarchy. Further, 
there seems little chance that the buffer State or neutral 
zone can be maintained for much longer in a condition 
of independence. In all probability, though neither Russia 
nor Britain will really be anxious to do so, the buffer 
State will have to be divided, and partition, which every- 
body desires to avoid, will become, under some alias or 
other, an accomplished fact. No doubt it may be wise to 
postpone this culmination for as long as possible, but that 
it will come sooner or later cannot be doubted. 

For ourselves, we must say that we look with no par- 
ticular dread or horror upon a friendly partition of 
Persia between Russia and England. In the first place, 
the degeneracy of the Persian nation makes it impossible 
for us to believe that an independent government can ever 
be restored. But if this is impossible the only ultimate 
solution is partition, for it is idle to suppose that Russia, 
which has been in intimate touch with Persia ever since 
the time of Peter the Great—fifty or sixty years before 
the East India Company got into political touch with 
Persia—could possibly stand by and let us turn Persia 
into another Egypt. Further, we cannot share the alarm 
which is felt by so many people here and in India 
at the prospect of Russia and Britain possessing con- 
terminous frontiers. We do not believe that Russia 
has any serious or thought-out design for conquering 
India, or if she has, that such design would be stimulated 
in any essential fashion by the partition of Persia. But, 
it will be said, if anything in the nature of partition 
takes place the Russians will push on their railways, we 
shall be bound to meet them, before long Russian 
and Indian railways will actually be linked up, and 
thus Russia will have an easy road into India. The answer 
to this alleged railway danger is that in these days the 
laying of desert railways is not in any case a difficult 
matter. If Russia decides to attempt the invasion of 
India, the fact that she will have four hundred or five 











hundred miles of desert railway laid instead of requiring 
to be laid will not turn the scale in her favour. Though 
our local resources in Egypt were small, or at any rata 
very small compared to those of Russia on the Caspian 
we found no great difficulty in laying the railway to 
Khartoum as we advanced. 

But perhaps it will be said this is not the real danger, 
The real danger is that under partition Russia will get 
a hold upon the Persian Gulf, and that then all will be 
lost. We really cannot bring ourselves to accept this 
alarmist view. No doubt if we lose control of the seg 
generally, or even the local control of the Persian Gulf, 
and a Russian fleet superior to our fleet rides the waters 
of the Gulf, all will be lost, but the remedy for that 
is to see to it that our naval force in the Persian Gulf 
is always stronger than the naval force of any other 
Power. Sea power in the Gulf is the real protection of 
India, not quarrelling with Russia on a punctilio. We 
can protect ourselves in India in the last resort by ships, 
and ships alone. No doubt there are certain local pre- 
cautions at the mouth of the Persian Gulf which can and 
ought to be taken, but there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that we shall be in danger if we are in earnest in 
taking those precautions. 

We shall probably have left those of our readers who 
are suspicious of Russia, or who look at things purely 
from the Indian standpoint, quite unconvinced by what 
we have written. In that case we would ask them to 
consider the alternative. Do they really believe that if 
we quarrel with Russia about Persia, and so put an end 
to our understanding with her and make her once more 
occupy a position towards us of veiled hostility, that 
India will be safer than it is now? Of course India will 
not be. All we shall accomplish will be to make Russia 
come to the determination that we are a false and jealous 
Power with whom no dealings can be expected except on the 
principle of “ heads I win, tails you lose.” The breaking 
up of the understanding with Russia—and such break- 
ing up must take place if in effect we are to say 
“hands off” to Russia as regards Persia—would in- 
evitably produce the very evils which the repudiation 
of that agreement would be intended to guard against. 
Remember also that it would almost inevitably tend to 
throw Russia into the arms of Germany. Of course 
some of our anti-Russian critics will say at once that we 
are indeed paying highly for our entente with France 
and our antagonism with Germany if the result of them 
is that we are to place India at the mercy of Russia 
and so risk our chief possession in Asia. Our answer is 
to repeat that we are not running any appreciable risk in 
India provided that we maintain our command of the sea. 
Everything always comes back to that. On the other hand, 
if we were to be so mad now as suddenly to alter our well- 
planned foreign policy and switch ourselves off from the 
Triple Entente and throw ourselves in with Germany, 
which is in effect what the anti-Russian grumblers are 
asking for, we should expose ourselves to the accusation 
of being the most perfidious Power in the world. Only 
those who forget all history can really ask us to do 
this. 

Some ten years ago we were, as the lawyers say, put 
to our election in the matter of foreign policy. Things 
had reached a point where we were bound to choose the 
German side or the French side, and to accept the conse- 
quences that flowed from the choice. We chose the French 
side, as it was inevitable we should unless we had lost 
all our political sense and foresight. We chose it, in the 
first place, because it was the policy which was most likely 
to secure the balance of power, and that supreme 
British interest, the peace of the world, for of course the 
balance of power is an instrument of peace not of war. 
We chose it in the second place because Germany was 
the aggressive Power, the Power “on the make,” the 
Power which desired, for good or evil, to disturb the s/atus 
quo, the Power whose aspiration it was to obtain the 
hegemony of Europe. We chose it finally because 
Germany challenged our command of the sea, that supre- 
macy which we hold to be absolutely vital to our very 
existence. The Empire is a necklace of pearls, and sea 
ower is the thread which holds the necklace together. 

stroy the thread and the necklace is but a set of 
detached pearls for anyone to pick up and keep, and no 
longer an entity of its own. 
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We made our choice, and we made it rightly. But that 
choice involved certain consequences. One of them was a 
reasonable agreement with Russia—not a servile agreement, 
not anything in the nature of yielding to blackmail, but an 
agreement which demanded the abandonment of our old 
dog-in-the-manger policy. You cannot take a long step like 
that which we took in the formation of the Triple Entente 
without important consequences. You cannot enjoy the 
juxury of eating your cake and having it, or bring about 
the paradox of things being and not being at the 
same time. The consequences of the Triple Entente are 
exhibited in Persia. For ourselves, we do not hold them 
to be terrible consequences, but to those who do we have 
only one concluding assertion to make. We believe that if 
they will honestly investigate that assertion they will be 
convinced. It is: Consider the only other possible courses. 
One is to haul down our flag and become the conscript ally 
of Germany, and the other is to stand apart, distrusted 
and condemned by every State in Europe, and thus expose 
ourselves to a general coalition for our destruction. 
Remember how many quarrels might be healed by the 
latter course. The destruction of the British Empire 
would mean plunder enough and “ compensation ” enough 
for anyone and everyone. 





THE UNREST OF THE WORLD. 


N almost whatever direction one looks there is unrest, 
I or forces making for unrest, and no man can foresee 
the end of these things. The rapidity of communications, 
so far from simplifying the management of the world, 
has vastly complicated it. People sometimes wonder how 
a difficult foreign problem was dealt with at all in the 
days when a fast frigate took weeks to bring news that is 
now written and received within a few minutes. But the 
old way had its advantages. A crisis was localized for 
want of publicity, and by the time the news had spread, 
the original impetus of the movement had often spent itself. 
Crises, unfed by superfluous fuel, frequently settled 
themselves, as letters which remain long unacknowledged 
answer themselves. To-day every part of the world is 
joined together in permanent committee, and, as in the case 
of all unduly large committees, agreement is very difficult, 
if not impossible. The Balkan imbroglio is the gravest 
problem of the moment, but it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the significance of the issue which is being 
fought out in China. The existence, or at least the 
independence, of a country which contains more than a 
quarter of the population of the world is at stake. In 
South Africa the Union is facing a labour question in 
the most acute form in which it can present itself; 
and the menace to the right of the community to exist 
is complicated by racial jealousy and the inflammable 
character of native thought. In Mexico the outlook is 
feverish and electrical. A fresh turn in the situation, 
a new and partially successful revolution, a financial 
crash, might bring about the intervention of the United 
States—very much against her will, no doubt—and an 
embarrassment such as the Washington Government has 
not known since it first felt its hands cumbered with the 
heavy burden of Cuba. Let us briefly take stock of all 
these perplexities. 

First of all, the Balkan crisis. The tendencies of the 
week have undoubtedly been encouraging. An armistice has 
been arranged, and the Conference of the Balkan States 
at Bucharest appears to be in a mood that offers the hope 
of conciliation and adjustment. It is probably a fact that 
this comparatively gentle mood is the result of military 
exhaustion rather than of confidently anticipated satisfaction 
in terms of territory. The blood-letting has done its work. 
It was a good sign when the proposed secondary Con- 
ference which was to have been held at Nish was abandoned. 
The suggestion was that the preliminaries of peace should 

discussed at Bucharest and the conditions of an 
armistice at Nish. But Bucharest managed to arrange 
the armistice without Nish. The scattered nature of the 
conferences dealing with Balkan affairs has throughout 
been a heavy handicap on the makers of peace. It was 
King Charles of Roumania who discountenanced the Nish 
Conference, and persuaded the Balkan Premiers to come 
to his capital. In several ways it has become clear during 
the week that he has been acting as a moderating force. 
Three weeks ago we suggested that Roumania might 





aay be employed as the policeman or mandatory of 
urope. She has now appreciably taken up that part, no 
doubt encouraged by Russia and Austria-Hungary. Of 
course, we should infinitely prefer that the Concert should 
speak with its own voice and not through another's, 
Still, a declaration by the Powers even at one remove 
is much better than nothing. We trust that the Concert 
before many days are past will give a new sign of life, 
and leave no doubt as to its determination to impose a 
settlement on all the Balkan States. The settlement must 
be an universal one, and nothing but a settlement having 
the authority of the whole Concert will be of any avail. 
The Turks must be made to retire behind the Enos-Midia 
line on pain of losing the sympathy and support of Europe 
in reconstructing their remaining possessions, and if neces- 
sary in fear of losing the strip of Europe that still belongs 
tothem. For the rest, the settlement must aim at a real 
balance ; there must be no Balkan State left in possession 
of an obvious or remediable grievance ; and it will be to 
the advantage of the Balkan States themselves not to join 
in a clamouring competition for every possible pound 
of flesh. They all have to live side by side. Merely 
from a self-interested point of view it is better for a 
nation to have an amenable neighbour than a discontented 
one. 

In South Africa the Trades Federation, led by a few 
extremists, has been playing the part of the General 
Confederation of Labour in France. Syndicalism is its 
acknowledged method. A general strike, which of course 
will fail to be general even if it be attempted, though it 
may do incalculable damage to the country nevertheless, 
has been proposed. An ingenious plan has been drawn up 
by which strikes would be suddenly ordered here, there, 
and everywhere, where it was found that the Government 
had not at the moment the means of dealing with the 
trouble. Happily there has already been a considerable 
break-away among trade unionists from this organized war 
upon society. M. Clemenceau once said during a French 
general strike that no Labour grievances and no Labour 
arguments whatever could deprive the community of its 
right to exist. Common sense everywhere confirms that 
opinion. But although the prospect in South Africa is 
less black than it was, owing chiefly to the obvious 
determination of the railwaymen to continue to work the 
railways, the danger is peculiarly pressing because of the 
excitability and susceptibility to impressions of the natives. 
This danger makes a labour dispute in South Africa 
wholly unlike one here, and imposes on the labour leaders 
a very special kind of responsibility. The natives are 
highly imitative. They will match unrest about them by 
unrest among themselves. If white men wear rosettes as 
a sign of revolt against the Government, the natives too 
must come out with rosettes. When Lord Gladstone sanc- 
tioned the use of Imperial troops during the Johannesburg 
rioting on July 4th and 5th, he did so mainly, as he 
explains in his despatches, because he recognized the 
intensity of the native peril. The Times correspondent 
says that the extreme Labour leaders have actually incited 
unrest among the natives. This is a very serious charge 
—a charge of disloyalty to the whole white community, 
which has only the thinnest margin of security at all times. 
It lives in safety only in proportion to its power of control 
over the natives, a power achieved and retained not so 
much by physical force as by prestige. We hope that 
even the extremists were not guilty of this crime. If they 
did actually use native unrest as a lever, they probably 
did so in the conviction that the Government would 
concede the strikers’ demands because it could not deal with 
a Labour crisis and a native movement simultaneously. 
Lord Gladstone was most plainly justified in these circum- 
stances in using Imperial troops. But we need not 
disguise the fact that the use of Imperial troops in a 
self-governing Dominion is a very delicate and precarious 
business. The British House of Commons rightly asks 
questions about the use of Imperial troops, and yet by so 
doing is brought wrongly into interfering with the affairs 
of an autonomous people. This is a wholly unsound 
state of things. Unhappily there was no alternative in 
the Johannesburg riots, as the South African army of 
defence is in a state of transition and of consequent 
ineffectiveness. We can only hope that the Union Govern- 
ment will complete its military programme at the first 





possible moment, so that even if the Imperial garrison 
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cannot be actually withdrawn forthwith it need not be 
employed in the civil strife of white people. 

t is impossible to offer a coherent summary of all the 
engagements in China between the troops of Yuan Shih- 
kai and the Southern revolutionaries. The point of the 
struggle is that it is a trial of strength between North 
and South. Neither passion nor conviction seems to be 
prominent on either side. The Northern troops are better 
trained, and, what is perhaps even more important, better 

id. The loyalty of financial attachment is a considerable 
Gok in China. The rebellion has provided the spectacle 
of a large number of important towns and influential 

rsons waiting to see which way the cat would jump. 
Now that the cat has given a decided leap to the credit 
of Yuan Shih-kai, the declarations of loyalty to the exist- 
ing Government are daily becoming more numerous and 
more earnest. On the whole, the course of events is 
perhaps the best that could happen for China. Yuan 
Shih-kai is an opportunist of the first water, but he is 
an experienced man, and if he is not strong he is at 
least the strongest man available for the job of saving 
the Republic. Whether when he has saved it he will 
allow it to remain a republic is another question. The 
highly abstract political philosophy of Sun Yat-sen and 
other Radical and Socialistic Southern leaders would 
probably be a worse danger than the triumph of mere 
cynicism. The vast majority of Chinese have not even 
a bowing acquaintance with the jargon of Western 
democracy. They would reach national eclipse in a 
cloud of bewilderment and administrative confusion. 
The friends of China can only hope that if Yuan Shih- 
kai is to win he will win quickly. The drain on the 
Treasury is incessant. The need to borrow at increasingly 
high rates of interest could mean only the eventual loss 
of Chinese independence. 

Lastly, we come to the problem of Mexico, which is 
expressed in its immediate form in the question: Shall 
President Huerta be recognized? It will be remembered 
that in the last revolution in Mexico General Huerta 
deserted the cause of President Madero and installed 
himself as President. It is commonly believed that he 
also sanctioned the murder of Madero. Since then 
General Huerta has held the Presidency by a kind of 
latent terrorism—nothing excessive or out of the way for 
Mexico, but still a system of oderint dum metuant. 
Americans hate a dictator, and all men hate a murderer. 
As General Huerta is reputed to be both, Washington 
cannot make up its mind to receive him into the comity 
of nations. Other countries, including Great Britain, 
have recognized him, on the principle that he is no worse 
than other candidates for the post, that he is the man in 

ssession, and that no ruler whose position is not regular- 
ized ever has a fair chance of suppressing brigandage and 
insurrection, and pulling his country financially round a 
corner. Since Mexico is Mexico this seems to us to be 
the wisest course. But President Wilson holds back 
from dealings with General Huerta, hoping that he will 
fall or retire. This hesitation, though admirable on 
sentimental grounds, has disadvantages, some of which 
are definitely moral as well as material. For example, 
no foreigner’s property or person is safe in Mexico, yet 
other countries are forbidden to interfere in Mexico on 
account of the Monroe Doctrine. The United States, in 
fact, warns off those whose interests it is (for most 
respectable but not wholly pertinent reasons) unwilling to 
guard. If events compel the United States ultimately to 
intervene, the situation will certainly be much worse then 
than it isnow. Mr. Wilson, the American Ambassador in 
Mexico, has visited Washington, apparently without con- 
vincing Dr, Wilson that the time has come to recognize 
General Huerta. We hope that the United States will 
accept the lesser evil of recognizing General Huerta, even 
if it be on the condition that he holds the promised elec- 
tions within a reasonable time and then retires ; for the 
greater evil is to drift on in a mood of studied restraint 
till some catastrophe compels armed intervention. We do 
not wonder that all sensible Americans shrink from the 
thought of a Mexican campaign. A quarter of a million 
men would be easily lost in the vast and difficult moun- 
tainous country. A campaign might continue for years, and 
® permanent occupation be unavoidable inthe end. But 
that is just what Americans do not want. The trouble and 
expense of the Philippines have cured them of land hunger. 








————_ 


THE PROGRESS OF IRELAND. 


HE report of the Registrar-General for Ireland for 
the year 1912, which has just been issued, con. 
tains a record of progress which will surprise most 
Englishmen. On this side of St. George’s Channel wa 
have so long been accustomed to hear statements with 
regard to the decline of Ireland that few of us have yet 
taken note of the fact that the “ most distressful country” 
has now turned the corner and is on the up-grade, 
Judged by almost every test that can be applied, Ireland 
has now reached a condition of rapidly growing prosperity, 
The test of vital statistics is as good as any and better 
than most, for it is based upon facts that seldom have 
more than one interpretation. The first point to note is 
that in the year 1912 the population of Ireland increased, 
The increase, it is true, is small—only 1,102 according to 
the Registrar-General’s calculations; but still it is an 
increase, and thus furnishes a striking contrast with the 
almost steady decline which has been going on since 
the middle of last century. The increase in popula- 
tion is due both toa decline in the death-rate and 
to a decline in emigration. The death-rate last year 
in Ireland was 16°46 per 1,000, which is the lowest 
recorded since 1871. Specially satisfactory is the decline 
in the death-rate from tubercular disease, which fell to 
2°15 per 1,000. This decline has been progressive for 
many years past, and last year’s figure is the lowest on 
record. Inthe same way infant mortality has been pro- 
gressively declining. 

Equally significant from another point of view is the 
decline in emigration. The rate of emigration in 1912 
was 6°7 per 1,000, as compared with 7 per 1,000 in 1911 
and 7°7, which was the average rate from 1902 to 1911. 
These figures clearly show that the rapidity of emigra- 
tion from Ireland has been arrested, and the fact can only 
be attributed to the improved prospects available for 
Irish men and women who stay at home. Parenthetically, 
it is worth while to notice that, as in all countries, the 
larger number of emigrants are young people in the prime 
of life, and their out-going leaves a larger proportion of 
old people to the total population, a fact which explains 
the relatively high death-rate still prevailing in Ireland in 
spite of recent reductions. 

Passing from these vital statistics to other information, 
we cannot do better than take as a test a speech delivered 
by Mr. Devlin, M.P., at Leeds in the month of March 
this year. In this speech Mr. Devlin became almost lyrical 
in his description of the progress achieved in Ireland 
during the past ten or fifteen years. Thousands of 
wretched hovels had disappeared, and thousands of excellent 
labourers’ cottages had taken their places. A quarter of a 
million of Irish labourers were now comfortably housed in 
clean, well-lighted, and sanitary dwellings. And, above all, 
two-thirds of the soil of Ireland had been transferred to 
the ownership of those who tilled it. As to the economic 
effect of this transference there is almost universal agree- 
ment. It has resulted in improving the agriculture of 
Ireland and the prosperity of the Irish farmer. Luckily, 
too, for Irish farmers who are on the way to become 
owners, the progress of land purchase has synchronized 
with a rise in agricultural prices throughout the world. 
The result is that tenant purchasers have been able to take 
advantage of the rise in prices in land, and Irish news- 
papers are now constantly noting record prices obtained 
for farms. 

To take another test, we have the growth in the deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Bank, and a similar large 
increase jin the balances of the joint-stock banks. There 
is also an extraordinary rise in the figures of Irish imports 
and exports. Simultaneously, railway receipts have risen, 
and the amount of income assessable to income-tax has 
also gone up. Less than a year ago Mr. T. P. Gill, the 
Secretary of the Irish Department of Agriculture, stated 
publicly that in his opinion “Ireland to-day is not only 
@ progressive nation, but within her own limits is among 
the most rapidly and soundly progressive nations in the 
world.” A similar statement was made by Mr. T. W. 
Russell in November last, to the effect that “Ireland is 
doing quite as well as any part of the Empire.” 

It is interesting to contrast these statements by Mr. 
Devlin, Mr. T. P. Gill, and Mr. T. W. Russell, all of them 
Home Rulers, with a speech made by Mr. John Redmond 
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i lin at the end of the year 1909. Mr. Redmond 
»* waid, speaking with regard to the prospects of the 
Home Rule Bill, “ They had before them to-day the best 
chance that Ireland ever had for the last century of tearing 
up and trampling underfoot the infamous Act of Union, 
which had made Ireland impoverished, depopulated, and 
bg course, is the kind of stuff with which English- 
men have been regaled by Irish orators for a couple of 
generations past, and the persistent promulgation of 
statements of this character explains the sympathy which 
the Home Rule agitation commands in England. Mr. 
Redmond’s statement is untrue both historically and as 
regards contemporary facts. The Act of Union did not 
depopulate Treland. On the contrary, within the first fifty 
years after the passing of the Act of Union the population 
of Ireland almost doubled. It has since, of course, declined, 
just as the population of Scotland is at this moment 
declining for economic causes; but even now the popu- 
lation of Ireland is little, if at all, less than it was at the 
time that the Act of Union was passed. 

As regards the question of impoverishment, it is 
interesting to compare Mr. Redmond’s rhetoric at the 
beginning of the twentieth century with Swift’s gruesome 
pleasantry in the earlier years of the eighteenth. If the Act 
of Union is responsible for Irish poverty, it is curious that 
seventy or eighty years before that Act was passed Dean 
Swift should have been so impressed with the horrible and 
apparently irremediable poverty of the Irish peasantry as 
to try to arouse English attention by the satirical pro- 
posal that Irish babies should be fatted for consumption in 
the English market. As regards unhappiness, it is difficult 
to bring Mr. Redmond’s statement to any precise test, for 
happiness is not a quality that can be measured statisti- 
cally ; but all present observers say that life in Ireland has 
taken a new turn, and that never before in living memory 
have Irishmen been so full of energy and apparently 
obtaining so much enjoyment in life. Certainly the con- 
dition of the masses of people in Ireland to-day compares 
most favourably from every point of view with the 
condition of the Irish population before the Act of Union. 

We are not, of course, so foolish as to attribute all the 
improvement here noted to the Act of Union or to any 
legislative measure, or, indeed, to any single cause. A 
multitude of causes have occurred to make Ireland, in 
Mr. T. P. Gill’s phrase, “one of the most rapidly and 
soundly progressive nations in the world.” Among these 
causes is the splendid work done by Sir Horace Plunkett 
in teaching the Irish people to help themselves instead of 
leaning upon politicians. There is also the very important 
fact above referred to of the rise in the world’s price of 
agricultural products, which has naturally benefitted a 
country that lives, and must live, mainly upon agriculture. 

The important point to be enforced is that, at a time when 
this indisputable advance is going on, it is foolish to risk 
a set-back by altering fundamentally the political condi- 
tions under which Ireland lives and has of late so vastly 
‘proved. 








SWEETNESS AND LIGHT FROM THE 
CINEMATOGRAPH? 

HE word “cinematograph” was not generally enough 
accepted at the time to be included as common form in 

the second volume of Sir James Murray's “New English 
Dictionary.” It is given there only with a cross-reference to 
the word “kinematograph,” its more legitimate rival, which 
has since been nearly trampled out of existence by popular 
usage. Yet now we have before us a Circular, to which weighty 
names are appended, urging that the “cinematograph” be 
employed as a regular instrument of education. So be it. 
We cannot fight against custom or the cinematograph. To 
parody a famous phrase about the theatre, “the cinemato- 
graph is irresistible; organize the cinematograph.” So say in 
effect the Headmasters of Eton, Winchester, and Rugby, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Lerd Meath, Archbishop Bourne, Mr. 
4. P. Graves (who is honorary secretary to the committee which 
now addresses the circular to the educational authorities), and 
others. The invention of MM. Lumiére came to us from the 
Ville Lumitre. Let us hope that it will do credit to the 
omens which clustered about its birth, and bring light and 
sweetness to the elementary schools of England. The cine- 
matograph is certainly a fact to be accepted and used. 








We need not, however, pretend to be plus royaliste que 
le roi—more cinematographic in our sympathies than the 
members of the Cinematograph Committee. In their Circular 
they begin with the vices and demerits of the cinematograph, 
and give the machine a pretty good slating for the harm it 
has demonstrably done. The abuses are summarized as 
incitements to dissipation, coarseness, illicit passion, theft, 
robbery, arson, and homicide :— 


“In France, Germany, Denmark, and Finland the same moral 
evils [as in the United States] flowing from the unregulated 
use of the moving picture have been noted. To these must be 
added the following results of the statistical inquiry, covering the 
cases of 3,852 pupils of their local board schools, undertaken bi 
the Stavanger Teachers’ Association. It proved that the biog 
theatres had been used as schools of crime, with the result that a 
great number of children confined in reformatories or houses of 
correction owed their presence there tothe incitements of criminal 
films. Forty-six primary teachers testified to the cinematograph 
leading to thieving. Petty theft, indeed, has enormously increased 
amongst their scholars since the introduction of the cinemato- 
graph, To this must be added instances of coarseness, directly 
referred to moving pictures, calculated to stir up the lower in- 
stincts. There isa very significant addition to theze revelations. 
According to the report of the Stavanger Savings Bank, the sale 
of saving-stamps in 1910 had decreased by 9°3 per cent., whereas 
in the previous year there had been an increase of 26°8 per cent, 
in the children’s savings. ‘ We have here,’ comment the Stavanger 
teachers, ‘a great danger, threatening not only the future 
economic position of the town, but the children themselves, who 
become slaves of pleasure, have little or no appreciation of the 
value of money, do not think of saving, and, generally speaking, 
become less fit to fight the battle of life.’ ” 


This is only an example. Similar testimony comes from 
nearly every civilized country. The argument of the Circular, 
then, is that this hundred-headed hydra cannot be killed. 
No doubt he is as much master of the situation as the rabbits 
in Australia. He must be corralled, lassooed, broken, and 
turned to the use of man. At conferences on the taming 
of the beast opinion inclined to following the lead of other 
countries—particularly of the United States—in recognizing 
the value of the cinematograph for teaching geography, nature- 
study, and various branches of science such as mechanics and 
vegetable physiology. The suggestion of the Circular is that 
a cinematograph should be installed in every school lantern- 
room. This suggestion is offered in studiously temperate 
language. 

“ And here we wish to emphasize our opinion that great as may 

be the usefulness of moving pictures, when not only carefully 
selected, but carefully restricted in frequency, careless or excessive 
use of them must be, from an educational point of view, disastrous, 
Young minds do not learn, in any true sense of the word, by 
having information, unselected and heterogeneous, poured in upon 
them, but by assimilating what is given them by an active process 
analogous to physical, digestion, and, to insure that this process 
is made possible, great care must be exercised, not only in the 
choosing of the films, but in the times of their exhibition. If it 
is seriously held that in any given district children packed inte 
a cinema theatre, without discretion or restriction, will be better 
employed than they would be outside, we suggest that a state 
of things exists which requires to be dealt with in another 
way. Before therefore the cinematograph can be incorporated 
amongst our teaching apparatus, certain safeguards will have to 
be adopted; exciting scenes will have to be avoided; the films 
will have to be prepared by educational experts; they must not 
be passed too rapidly before the children’s eyes, and therefore 
only a limited number of them should be employed for a single 
lesson. Lessons illustrated by the cinematograph should not be 
given to any class more than once a week, and, in lessons on 
nature-study and science, the children’s own powers of observa- 
tion should not be interfered with by presentations of growth 
and change in vegetable and animal life, which have not, as far 
as possible, been followed by them. On the other hand, such 
presentations of growth and change may well be used for the pur- 
pose of summarizing a series of observations or where observation 
is impossible. 
We cannot resist a conclusion expressed with so much 
moderation. A negative rather than a positive assent may of 
course be given to the use of the cinematograph in teaching, 
but assent in some form seems the only course. The flickering 
objects on the screen may not be the ideal of synoptic 
teaching, but when children become accustomed to the 
cinematograph as a part of a curriculum they will not be so 
anxious as now to divert their pennies from the Savings Bank 
to the ravishing novelties of the picture palace. 

To be reconciled to the cinematograph in every school one 
has indeed to remember without ceasing the place it has won 
for better or worse. We can imagine the spirit of the greatest 
English critic of education, the apostle of Sweetness and 
Light, declaring itself in the abstract on this new educational 
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contrivance. He would not have studied the context of events 
and would be wrong and unpractical, as he often was, but 
should we not even so lower our eyes and have just a passing 
spasm of misgiving if he charged us with an “ original short- 
coming in the more delicate spiritual perceptions”? There 
was no cinematograph, he would tell us, on the banks 
of the Tlissus. In the days when «yjza meant motion in 
Hellas, all motion was grace. No convulsive flickering 
there! In one of his letters, Matthew Arnold, when he 
was hard at work inspecting schools, wrote to a friend, 
“ Here is my programme for this afternoon: Avalanches—The 
Steam Engine—The Thames—India-Rubber—Bricks—The 
Battle of Poictiers—Subtraction—The Reindeer—The Gun- 
powder Plot—The Jordan. Alluring, is it not? Twenty 
minutes each, and the days of one’s life are only threescore 
years and ten.” Would he think a cinematographic repre- 
sentation of an avalanche in action, of the parts of a steam 
engine with a special view of the works at Crewe, of the vault 
where Guy Fawkes was discovered, and so forth, alluring? 
We fear he would boggle at the cinematographic repro- 
duction of the processes of vegetable physiology. Even 
though the span of life is but threescore years and ten, he 
would object (on the score of delicacy) to a cabbage on the 
screen growing from seed and unfolding itself to a crinkled 
ripeness in thirty seconds. 

“ You must arouse perception,” he would say. “ Perception 
is the result of observation and comparison, and these things 
come from verification. Go into the fields to see your cabbage 
grow. Or if there are no fields near enough, bring a cabbage 
to the school and let us turn up the lights and honestly look 
at it. Never accept the shadow for the substance. That is 
the root of all English claptrap, and the reason why the 
Philistines do not recognize beauty when they see it. You 
think it more wonderful to be taught by a machine than 
by aman ora woman. But itis not. It is far less wonderful. 
Look at the mechanical triumphs of your clicking apparatus, 
revealing luridly the life of the cabbage, and then think 
of the vision of Nature at the same work, completing 
itself on all sides and achieving by sweet and mellow changes 
the perfection of beauty. The cinematograph is not for the 
instruction of the Indo-European race which invented the 
Muses, and Chivalry, and the Madonna. The cigv#s is the man 

‘who desires light, but not the light of the cinematograph.” 
We imagine the spirit of Matthew Arnold driving the 
fascinated children out of the darkness of the lantern-room 
into the open, snatching a volume of Keats from his pocket, 
and reading with tears :— 
“ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease ; 
For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells,” 

All very unreasonable and superfine, of course! We our- 
selves, we hope, are reasonable. “The cinematograph is 
irresistible; organize the cinematograph”—only we think it 
will have to be used as carefully as the circular proposes. It 
will be a very good servant but a very bad master. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUILDER. 


HOSE who are familiar with the writings of that greatly 
gifted writer, the late G. W. Steevens, will remember 

that, as a war correspondent in the Soudan campaign which 
ended with Omdurman, he found himself at an early stage in 
the proceedings in a difficult predicament. It was essential 
that he should get to the front at once, but through some 
mistake, or owing to orders issued by those in authority, he 
could get nothing to ride, and there was no train to take him. 
The desert stretched before him. “ Why shouldn’t I walk?” 
he asked himself. He did walk. In something of the same 
spirit, possibly, he who has been confronted over and over 
again with the difficulty of getting a cottage built cheaply 
and well may ask himself, “Why should I not build it 
myself?” And though that may seem at first sight a 
question to which there may be a hundred answers, all of 











them a little contemptuons, there is as a fact only one answer, 
That is a question as regards time. 

An extremely interesting and stimulating little book has 
just been published by Mr. G. Gordon Samson, entitled 
“Every Man His Own Builder” (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
5s. net), which deals in a thoroughly practical way with thig 
particular aspect of the housing question. Mr. Gordon 
Samson, it may be well to point out for the benefit of those 
who are unacquainted with his record, is no mere visionary, 
He has built or arranged for the building of hundreds of houses, 
He is a grandson of Joseph Johnson Miles, one of the 
original founders, with the late Sir Sidney Waterlow, of the 
“Improved Industrial Dwellings Company ” of London, which 
many years ago started its admirable work of re-housing the 
poorer classes of London, and gained in doing so the com. 
plimentary nickname of “ Philanthropy and Five per Cent.” 
Mr. Samson applied the principles of the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company to the problem of de-slumming Cape 
Town, and though at first he received more advice than 
subscriptions for the company he formed, he was soon 
able to get to work with a small capital, and paid so 
handsome a dividend that the success of his project was 
at once assured, and he ended by providing Cape Town 
with hundreds of cottages and tenements which escaped 
without a single case of plague when the terrible visita- 
tion of 1900 and 1901 was raging in the poor districts 
round them—a remarkable testimony to the soundness of his 
building. So much for his practical record If, next, it is 
suggested that a building company could do what a single 
man cannot, Mr. Samson provides a simple answer in the case 
of a Swedish carpenter whom he sent to do some work ina 
cottage of his own some nine miles from Cape Town. He had 
decided to add some rooms to the building and to make a 
farmhouse of it, and when he suggested to the Swede that he 
should try to do the whole of the work himself, the offer was 
accepted at once. Mr. Samson thereupon “set out” the new 
rooms, and proceeded to teach the man how to lay the founda- 
tions. He then discovered that the Swedish carpenter knew all 
about foundation-laying, and also, when it came to the question 
of brickwork and plastering, that he knew just as much about 
both; in fact, that there was no job of plain, straightforward 
building that he could not tackle. Mr. Samson learnt on 
inquiry that although the man had been born in Sweden, 
his father had emigrated to America, and there, as a farmer 
who had built his own house, had learnt “to do everything.” 
He had gained his knowledge merely by watching his father. 
He stayed with Mr. Samson for eighteen months, “ During 
that time he added the following rooms to the house: A large 
dining-room about 21ft. 6in. long by about 15ft. broad; a bed- 
room, 15ft. by l0ft.; a kitchen, 15ft. by 9ft.; a workshop, 20ft. 
by 12ft.; two more bedrooms, each 12ft. by 9ft.; and another 
bedroom, 16ft. by 9ft.; a small pantry, and a greenhouse, 12ft. 
by 8ft.—quite a fair-sized house altogether. He also built a 
two-stalled stable and a rough coach-house about 11ft. square. 
In addition to all this he made a good deal of farniture for 
the house, framed at least thirty pictures, made up seventy-five 
beehives, broke up one and a half acres of rough veld land and 
cropped it with oats, planted several trees, and did many odd 
jobs. Remember, also, that he had to make all his own bricks 
and excavate the trenches for the foundations ; all the assistance 
he received (and this only for about nine months of the whole 
time) being that of a young, rather lazy, and quite raw nigger 
boy, who helped him with the rough work of brickmaking 
and so forth; so that for much of the time he had also to feed 
and clean the horse and attend to the chickens and other farm 
work, and often to go to town nine miles away to fetch 
materials.” With this example in his memory, Mr. Samson 
asks the simple question whether, with so many hours per 
week to give to the work, apart from the hours which they must 
necessarily give to the farm, a group of farm labourers could 
not in time build their own cottages without incurring the 
expenses of architect, builder, and builders’ labour. There, 
again, anyone who has had much to do with English country- 
men, and who knows what a large reserve lies behind the 
limits and the possibilities of their daily round of work, could 
only find one answer—it would be just a question of time. 
The same type of man learns to do these things in a new 
country; he could learn to do them in his own. Suppose 2 
landlord made a sporting offer to a chosen number of labourers 
to supply them with so much land, with working plans and 
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drawings for cottages, and with building materials ; suppose 
he then put before them a possible scheme of purchase by in- 
stalments, and then left them to their own devices, what would 
be the odds that in their spare time they would not somehow 
between them get the cottages built P Possibly the experiment 
ot be regarded with favour by the local builder, but if 


ight n 
mig" possible comment on the 


that were so, it would be the best 
situation. 

After all, what is there in building a house which calls for 
faculties and perceptions which do not belong in some measure 
to the averagely intelligent human being? If you begin with 
the cutting of trenches, that is a matter of digging, using a 
spirit-level, and making concrete ; after that comes brickwork 
and the use of a plumb-line, and then with some such simple 
structure as weather-boarding on a timber frame, there is 
really not much more than schoolboy’s carpentering on a 
Jarger and more important scale, when it will not do to make 
mistakes, or at all events to leave them uncorrected. The 
putting on of a roof and the understanding of the purposes 
of collars and struts is doubtless not a business to be learnt 
offhand, nor, as to simpler processes, does a man become a 
bricklayer or a tiler, certainly not a skilled plasterer, in a few 
hours. But there is nothing in the simpler processes of 
building which lies beyond the capacities of the average 
man to the degree in which first-rate cabinet work, for 
instance, lies beyond the capabilities of the average school- 
boy carpenter. A given number of average Englishmen, if 
they were put to it, could build a house with just the same 
amount of time and trouble and expenditure of effort in 
learning new processes as they devote to their ordinary daily 
business. It merely happens that as a fact they do not build 
houses. To take a last example of effort and result being 
forthcoming when necessary, the case of Englishmen might 
be contrasted with that of Irishmen. If you travel in the 
far west of Ireland and observe the huts and cottages, you 
will find that most of them are put up, not by firms of builders 
sending their workmen to do so much per day during fixed 
hours; they have been built by the men who live in them. Nor 
are they merely the poorest and smallest buildings which are 
put up in this way. The writer knows of a fishing lodge on 
the shores of an Irish lough which was originally built by its 
owner, and has twice been added to, till it is quite a consider- 
able structure; but all the building, which, as regards the 
walls, is faced stone, has been done by men whom in the 
summer you meet as boatmen and gillies, rowing you about 
the lough for hours together, and regarding sport in fishing 
or shooting as without doubt the most desirable thing in the 
world—next, of course, to owning their own small plot of land. 
They would build the extra rooms needed for the lodge in the 
winter, “when there would be time.” There is always time 
in that pleasant country. But there are also always builders. 
The material for walls is permanently on the spot, of course, 
since you cannot grow potatoes without removing so many 
tons of stone. That reduces the cost of building to smaller 
proportions than are possible in England; but the cost of 
labour in the case of a man building for himself remains the 
same in both countries. Only in England he does not build. 





SOME NOTES ON OATS. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
S most householders, consciously or unconsciously. 
harbour a domestic cat or cats, even scrappy deduc- 
tions as to these animals seem excusable. It would be 
bumptious, since their essence is an enigma and we often 
barely realize their external shape, to set down anything as 
known about such abstruse beings, whether they are our 
confréres, police against vermin, tolerated vassals, or zanies 
kept for diversion. Some cats seem almost disembodied, they 
appear and disappear so spookishly—in the family but not of 
it. If mousers they are tolerated, but if they catch birds or 
rabbits are outlawed as murderers and thieves. 

They have no specific Latin name, and even Mivart can only 
call them “common” cats, owning that this is zoologically 
incorrect. All associates of cats, even their enemies, are 
influenced by their psychosis. We dominate dogs, but we 
cannot dominate cats except by force. They can be 
annihilated or abolished, but not made subservient or banal. 

Kipling, Plato, and the Egyptians knew that Puss is a 
personality apart. She will love a rat, rabbit, horse, dog, 
bird, monkey, or man, but none of them can enslave her 








Cats suffer much, in soul and body, from human patrona 
Interference with their destiny, usually injurious, is often 
fatal. They are slain or hurt by doses many sizes too 
large for them, are dragooned ruthlessly, and expected te 
realize habits, fetishes, and ritual which do not concern them, 
and of which their observance is as inconceivable as that a 
planet should keep its orbit over Rotten Row. Forcible feed- 
ing is anguish to cats. “All animals,” Pliny said, “know 
what is good for them except man.” Grass, of the right sort, 
seems the felineall-heal. Rough cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata) 
is what they like best, but meadow soft grass, otherwise York- 
shire Fog (Holcus lanatus), green wheat or barley, oatgrass, 
or variegated garden Ribbon Grass are eaten, though with less 
relish. These rough-edged grasses help them to disgorge the 
hair swallowed in cleaning themselves. Cats’ dietary caprices 
are many. Some lap ice-cream ; others like asparagus, beetroot, 
cheese, cherry-tart, hard biscuit, or treacle. These animals are 
reliable weathercocks. Like all roamers, they outlive trying 
outdoor conditions, but succumb to chill indoors. A draught 
from an open door, divided by a closed door from the room im 
which a cat Jay on the floor, drove it on toachair. On the 
open door being shut, unseen by puss, he came down from his 
refuge. On the floor the draught enveloped him all over. 
Again, a cat sleeping on a bed facing a slightly open window 
always crept under the quilt when the wind came from the 
quarter to which the window opened, but lay outside the quilt 
in much lower temperatures when the wind was from other 
directions. Cats’ dislike for heavy treads and sudden com- 
motions is obvious. Noise is usually abhorrent to them, but 
not if customary, as with cats in railway stations or thorough- 
fares. Certains flavours and smells, movements which inspire 
play, the quarry they desire, and tactful notice from humanity 
please and interest them. Lack of this last, especially if it 
has been withheld from previous generations, gives a cat an 
unmistakable mien. And cate who spend their nights roving 
are easily identified by the attitudes and places they sleep in 
by day—often bare, chilly spots, on flagstones, on wet earth, 
under a bush, or in a door-scraper. 

No wonder the cat “ walked by itself,” since people live 
with cats for years and never speak to them, nor give them 
even a cheeseparing. The average cat’s attitude tothe average 
home is what ours would be to an almshouse or workhouse 
where we depended for intermittent maintenance on Brobding- 
nagian despots of alien kind. No domestic animals are more 
sensitive to human handling, physical or moral, and it is 
centuries of human demeanour which have made them like 
shades among our substantial entities. 

In spite of Walt Whitman cats do seem “demented with the 
mania of owning things,” and if one acquires a corner to his 
liking he resents another usurping it, and teases him away with 
persevering lickings and bitings. We may place the chief 
actuating impulses of cats in the following order : (1) Maternal 
affection, instinct, or solicitude; (2) fear; (3) hunger or 
thirst; (4) curiosity or cleanliness. It puzzles one to sort 
these last motives. 1t depends on degree whether hunger 
or thirst overcomes curiosity or cleanliness. Cats like to 
satisfy their fifth (or sixth?) olfactory (or subliminal ?) 
sense as to the contents of their abode, for reasons undivined 
by our dissimilar mentality. A very hungry or thirsty cat 
will eat or drink before washing, but a cat, if not hungry, 
investigates objects which puzzle it before eating or drinking. 
Fear in cats is stronger than normal hunger or thirst, and 
maternal instinct (naively labelled “spite” by unobservant 
people and known as maternal affection in woman) is strongest, 
and is far less self-conscious, simpler, and more vehement in 
the average feline than in the average human mother. Fear 
sometimes literally paralyses cats whom it assails. Anyhow 
cat-psychosis is so subtle that all redaction of it is hypothesis. 
After reading Miss Keller’s amazing books unknown forms of 
life, with personalities invisible, inaudible, and intangible 
seem possible. If she, in the narrow limits of a maimed 
existence, communed with unseen and unheard associates, who 
knows what might ensue after bodily dissolution? And 
animals, less hampered by externalities than ourselves, may 
know strange things now. One must leave it at that, 





THE MODEL COTTAGE AT MERROW. 
HE following statement was made by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey at the inauguration of his model £150 weather- 
board cottage near Merrow Common on Saturday, July 26th. 
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It sets forth bis object in building the model cottage, and 
contains bis offer to persons who assert that they are able 
to build a cottage with three bedrooms, kitchen-parlour, 
scullery, and other offices, for £100. 


“The object of the model cottage is to show people in general and 
landlords in particular that it is possible out of ordinary materials 
and without recourse to any patent dodges or new-fangled con- 
trivances, such as the heart of the British builder abhors, to build 
for £150 a cottage perfectly suitable for human habitation, a cottage 
in which a man may bring up a family under healthy conditions— 
in a word, a cottage with three bedrooms, a good kitchen-parlour, 
a scullery, and other necessary offices, and, above all, a cottage 
which, if built by a landowner who is able to give the land for 
nothing, can be let for 2s. 6d. a week, the tenant paying rates, 
without any serious pecuniary loss, or, if it is let at 3s. a week, 
without any loss at all. I am the last person in the world to 
suggest that this is any very magnificent achievement, or that I 
have done any very singular or gaa pany act in producing 
this cottage. I am fully aware that there are thousands of people 
scattered all over the country who have done as well, or a great 
deal better, in the way of cheap construction. All I wanted to do 
was to show by a concrete example that the old ideal with which 
I started the frst Cheap Cottages Exhibition at Letchworth still 
holds , the ideal of the £150 cottage. But though it was 

ved at Letchworth beyond all doubt that good cottages could 
Be built for £150, the world very easily forgets such simple lessons. 
At any rate, I have found that it has been very much forgotten in 
the south of a. During the last three or four years I have 
again and again heard people declare that it is impossible to put 
up a cottage in Surrey for £150, and that the cheapest for which 
it could be done is £250, and that very often it costs £300. Now, 
though I am a newspaper man, I am not avery great believer in 
the power of the press, at any rate in matters of this kind. 
Experience has taught me that you may write beautiful leading 
articles about £150 cottages till you are black in the face, without 
the slightest result. I determined, therefore, that I would see if 
where writing had failed a working model might not succeed, I 
wanted once more to meet the argument—‘ The thing cannot 
be done except on — *—by showing it can be done in black 
weatherboard. And here I should like to put on record that I did 
not choose black weatherboard for this cottage because it was the 
cheapest material that could be used—TI believe that brick, or 
rough-cast and timber, or ferro-concrete or cement blocks would 
be as cheap, or probably rather cheaper. I chose black 
weatherboard because experience has shown me that for a small 
house it is the material which best keeps out the weather and 
makes a dry and so a comfortable cottage. It is not, however, for 
me to praiso my own cottage. There it stands for the criticism 
of my friends and neighbours. I will only add that anybody is 
most welcome to copy it in every particular, and, further, that 
if they do not find anybody willing to put up such a cottage for 
the sum named or a less sum,I am authorized to say that my 
friends, Messrs. W. and G. King, of Abinger Hammer, are pre- 
pared to repeat such a cottage as this for the price of £150, 

rovided the conditions are not less favourable than they were on 
errow Common. 

My next object is to hand over a sum of £186 to the Rural 
Co-partnership Housing and Land Council, whose secretary 
and treasurer we have with us to-day, and who have kindly 
consented to preside over the inauguration of the model cottage. 
And here I may say that in future all information in regard 
to the model cottage may be obtained from them at the offices of 
the Council, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C. A word as to the origin 
of this not very munificent sum, but one which I hope will prove 
of use. At the end of the first Cheap Cottage Exhibition I found 
that I had some £150 over from the funds of that exhibition. 
This sum was placed in the hands of trustees, two of whom— 
Mr. Cooper and Sir William Chance—are here to-day (the other 
two were myself and Mr. Clough) with the intention that the 
money should be used for the encouragement of cheap cottage 
construction. I need not weary you with the whole history of the 
fund, and will only say that of late py it has been lying at the 
bank, or rather lying in the bosom of the two and a half per cents. 
and obtaining a somewhat small and tedious increment by way of 
dividend and of heavy decrement by way of fall in capital value. 
My co-trustees and I have now agreed to hand it over to the Rural 
Co-partnership Housing and Land Council in order that they may 
use it in various ways to oy cheap construction and to 
stimulate various inventions and devices which we may to 
some extent grapple with and circumvent the rise in the cost of 
building which has been so unfortunate a feature of the last few 
years. e have decided, and I think wisely, not to tie the hands 
of the Council as to how they are to use it, for we know that they 
are a body who have done excellent work already in the matter of 
housing, and that they will be able to use the money to the best 
possible advantage. 

The last item in my story is I hope a little less dull than 
the others. I want also to do a little bit on my own in the 
matter of encouraging cheap construction. I am in no way 
satisfied with the £150 cottage. It is in my opinion too 
expensive. We shall not really solve the rural housing problem 
unless we can obtain the £100 cottage. Now that is what we 
ought to work for if possible, and I am glad to say that I under- 
stand there are gentlemen present to-day who believe that a 
cottage with three bedrooms, a good kitchen-parlour, scullery, and 
usual offices can be erected for £100. Now I am going to make a 
sporting offer to all devisers and inventors and patentees of cheap 





methods of building. It is this: As long as the pi 
which I have got near Merrow Common holds out, I omm allow ane 
man who gives proof of good faith and good sense to show his 
mettle by putting up a model £100 cottage on my land. 

If his cottage will satisfactorily stand the test of wind and rain 
for a year, and show that it can keep them out and that it is not 
merely a butterfly house, I will purchase it from him for the £109 
expended upon it, plus £10 for a year’s loss of interest on capital, 
But I am to be the sole jndge as to whether the cottage is a satis. 
factory one from the point of view of weather-tightness and general 
stability. It may be said, ‘That is not a fair offer. You are no 
doubt just the kind of man who would under it seize the poor 
inventor’s building. You would say his cottage was nct sound 
when in reality it was sound. But he could not then remove it 
from your land, and therefore by these underhand feudal methods 
you would practically obtain his cottage for nothing.’ I admit 
the soundness of the criticism. Therefore I propose that if Iam 
not willing to buy the cottage because in my opinion it is not a 
sound and weathertight cottage, I will undertake to give the man 
who built it the land on which it stands for nothing, and of course 
a reasonable means of access to it. I admit that at first sight 
this sounds a little like a premium on non-weathertight building, 
but as a matter of fact it is, as far as I can see, the only way in 
which my sporting offer can be made practicable. I must add 
that as Iam a busy man and no architectural expert, all com- 
munications by persons alleging that they can build a model 
£100 cottage should be addressed to the secretary of the Rural 
Co-partnership Housing and Land Council, 4 Tavistock Square, 
and not tome. It must be a further condition that before any 
man who proposes to = up a £100 cottage begins to build, he 
must first satisfy the Council that his proposal is a bona-fide one, 
and that there is a reasonable ground for thinking that he can do 
what he says, or at any rate that he ought to be allowed to have 
a fair trial of his scheme. I do not want on the one hand to 
encourage the complete building crank, while on the other [ 
do not want to damp the ardour of the man who really has some- 
thing in his scheme, though at first sight it may look rather wild. 
I am sure that I am perfectly safe in entrusting this duty of 
discrimination to the Rural Co- ership Council. It must be 
clearly understood that they have an absolute right of choice in 
the matter, and that I shall not accept an offer to build unless 
they advise me to do so. The Council must be the sole judges 
without any appeal. 

I have one more word to say on the Cottage Problem. 
I want to take this ey of drawing attention to the 
admirable scheme for financing rural housing put forward 
by Lord Lytton, whom we are glad to see among us to-day. 
have always said—in fact,'it is obvious—that the chief item in 
that cheap construction of which I am a devotee is cheap money. 
Lord Lytton the other day, in a letter to the Spectator, remark- 
able alike for its literary qualities and its practical businesslike 
character, showed us a way in which cheap money can be found 
to enable landlords te build cottages, and to enable them also to 
build without practically having to produce more than £10 in 
cash per cottage. I am not going to say more now about his 
scheme except that I believe it to be a thoroughly sound one, and 
that I hope as soon as it is launched to build another model cottage 
beside this one, which will not merely be a model in the way of 
material, but a model of how to finance a cheap cottage—how to 
raise the money as well as the walls,” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 
(To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—On behalf of the Society for the Preservation of 
Commons and Footpaths I desire to tender their best thanks 
to you for the generous appeal you have made in the columns 
of the Spectator on behalf of the Society. The result of the 
appeal has been most gratifying. It will have the effect I so 
much desired, of putting the Society in a favourable financial 
position, so as better to carry out its work for the protection 
of public rights—a work for which the Spectator has always 
shown so much sympathy,—I am, Sir, &., EVERSLEY. 
25 Victoria Street. 





THE FISCAL QUESTION IN INDIA, 
[To rum Epiror oF tus “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The weighty and sincere criticism of the arguments and 
conclusions of my recently published book on the Indian 
aspect of Imperial Preference that is offered by Lord Cromer 
in your issue of July 19th demands respectful acknowledgment 
and invites reply. I entirely admit the validity of the reasons 
assigned by you, Sir, in your editorial footnote, why it is 
impossible for you to open your columns just now to any 
general discussion of Indian fiscal policy, so I will only ask 
you now to admit a word or two from me merely to indicate 
briefly the very few points on which I would venture to join 
issue with Lord Cromer at a season more convenient to you. 

Lord Cromer, who speaks with the highest knowledge 
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and authority and with great fairness, admits that I am 
“unquestionably right ” in demanding the “abolition both of 
the import duty on (British) cotton goods and the corre- 
sponding excise duty levied in India.” He does not quite 
like my proposal to tax the imports, or some of them, from 
foreign countries. Yet he admits that such import duties 
would be immensely popular throughout India—and he also 
admits that it must always be absolutely impossible for us to 
yield to the popular wish to impose protective duties against 
British goods. He also agrees with Sir Gangadhbar Chitnavis 
and the Finance Minister that there is “a good prima facie 
case for supposing that India has relatively little to fear from 
retaliation” on the part of foreign nations. 

Lord Cromer thinks that there will be need of very careful 
inquiry (1) as to the adequacy, and (2) as to the suitability, of 
the alternative taxation that I have suggested for meeting the 
loss of revenue occasioned by the remission of the Indian 
excise and of the import duties on Lancashire cotton goods 
and other British manufactures. But in this I entirely agree 
with him; and, what is far more important, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, in the introductory chapter with which he has 
honoured my little book, clearly indicates that these points 
will be subjected to the fullest and most exhaustive examina- 
tion by all the experts, of whom Lord Cromer himself would 
naturally be one of the most important. 

It comes to this, then, that practically the only point on 
which I venture to differ from Lord Cromer is this, that I think 
that many imports of manufactured goods from foreign 
countries, especially those that hotly compete with the 
products of Indian or British industry, may properly be 
taxed, even though the competing Indian and British goods 
are untaxed. Lord Cromer very reasonably objects that this 
taxation may possibly raise some prices to the Indian 
consumer. But here comes in the peculiarity of the Indian 
situation, which I am sure Lord Cromer will entirely 
appreciate. He well knows that, out of the 315,000,000 
Indian consumers, only an infinitesimal fraction (so small as 
to be practically negligible) consume any imported com- 
modity of any sort or kind, save one thing only, their little 
pieces of cotton cloth. And he will admit—remembering 
(1) that India and Lancashire between them provide very 
nearly the whole of this one imported necessary, and (2) that 
Imperial Preference will relieve the Indian and Lancashire 
cottons from the existing burden of taxation of 34 per cent. 
ad valorem—that it is quite certain that, under such a system 
of Imperial Preference, the toiling masses of the Indian con- 
sumers will get their necessaries at a price less than that 
which they now have to pay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Exbourne Manor, Devon. Rorer LETHBRIDGE. 

[We cannot refuse Sir Roper Lethbridge’s courteous letter, 
but we must ask him not to regard its inclusion as a pledge 
that we shall open our columns later to a correspondence which 
involves a discussion of Tariff problems. As long as the 
present Ministers are in office, and as long as the Union and 
the Church are in danger, we will do nothing that may cause 
friction among Unionists. Lest, however, we give cause for 
any misunderstanding of our own position, we ought to say 
once more that on the merits of the question we are wholly 
with Lord Cromer. In our opinion his is the true Imperialist, 
quite as much as the true economic, position.—Ep. Spectator.} 





FROM AN HELLENIC CAMP. 
(To rus Epiton oF tux “ Srecraror.”’} 
Sir,—I have, quite accidentally, had the good luck to come 
across the Daily News and Leader of July 4th, in which an 
article of particular interest is published under the heading 
of “Europe’s Task.” The indignation expressed therein 
against the hideous iniquity of the present internecine 
war is most touching, and undoubtedly the readers of 
that paper will pat themselves on the back and glory in 
the fact that they belong to the civilized nations of 
Europe whose susceptibilities have been “outraged by 
this wanton plunge into barbarism,” and who are separated 
by so wide a gulf from “those wretched combatants, that 
pack of wolves who, under pretence of fighting together a war 
for the deliverance of Macedonia, have turned in the pursuit 
to rend each other, and are now spreading throughout that 
miserable country a new desolation more terrible than any 
that has gone before.” 








All, except those who knew what is and has been going 
on behind the scenes! These cannot fail to be amused 
by the absurdities enounced in the article in question 
It has been believed by some that European diplomacy was 
hoodwinked when the war between the Allies and Turkey 
broke out, that the Powers never imagined that the Balkan 
States could ever come to an agreement with regard to collee- 
tive action against Turkey, and that they never dreamt that 
war could, in any circumstances, be declared before spring 
set in. 

There may or may not be any truth in these reports, but no 
one could be naive enough to pretend to believe that European 
diplomacy did not know that the war between the Allies and 
Turkey was but the prelude to the war between Bulgaria and 
Greece, and that if the two latter countries were compelled te 
fight together a war of liberation they both knew very well that 
after the “ war of liberation” they would be compelled to fight 
a war of annihilation of one or theother. No effort was made to 
conceal this fact from the very beginning of the Turco-Balkan 
war. Greece started upon that war without any definite 
arrangement having been entered into with the other Balkan 
States, and when the Bulgarians, to their intense surprise, 
found out that the Hellenic army had defeated the Turks and 
was marching towards Salonica, they relaxed their military 
proceedings against Turkey and started a race towards 
Salonica, hoping to arrive there before the Greeks. In 
this they were not successful, but the removing of some 
fifty thousand men from the Bulgarian theatre of action fo 
the above purpose gave the Turks the opportunity to reinforce 
their positions, and enabled them to oppose such an effective 
resistance in Adrianople and at Tchataltza, thus prolonging 
the war some five or six months longer than would otherwise 
have been the case. When the preliminary treaty of peace 
was signed in London, thanks to the firm attitude assumed 
by Sir Edward Grey, we one and all exclaimed, “La guerre 
est terminée ; vive la guerre!” 

It is a well-known fact that the desolation which has been 
spreading throughout Macedonia was due to Turkey's taking 
advantage of and kindling the animosity between the Greeks 
and Bulgarians, a state of affairs which the European Powers 
have not only tolerated for centuries, but which they have 
done their utmost to foster and aggravate, with a view to 
satisfying petty jealousies among themselves and meandering 
[sic] to base commercial interests, encouraging Turkey against 
the Balkans collectively and individually, and the Balkans 
against Turkey and against one another. 

Europe should have thought of her task many years ago. 
It is too late in the day to talk of it now, nor of the risk of her 
being stigmatized as an “accessory to one of the basest crimes 
in history.” The best thing Europe could do at the present 
moment would be to hold her tongue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE OF THE BLOODTHIRSTY FREEBOOTERS, 


Hellenic Camp, Macedonia; July 20th, 1913. 





GREEK VERSUS BULGAR. 

{To tue Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”) 
Sir,—Your correspondent who signs himself “A Roving 
Englishman ” relies on four propositions which scarcely seem 
to be tenable; as, however, you have accorded considerable 
weight to his views in your leading article I hope you will 
allow me space to reply to them in order. 

(1) I admit that the biggest battle was fought in Thrace, 
but that battle only had a decisive result because the Servian 
and Greek armies succeeded in crushing the Turkish army in 
Macedonia, and so prevented an invasion of Bulgaria, and 
because the Greek fleet, by becoming master of the Aigean, 
made it impossible for the Turks to land troops at Cavalla 
or Dedeagatch, and threaten the right flank of the Bulgarian 
army. The Bulgarians themselves placed their losses at 
83,000, a figure which is not universally accepted, and in any 
case their losses were much greater than they should have 
been owing to the shameful lack of sanitary precautions. 
Even this figure amounted to only about one-third of the 
Greek forces, which numbered considerably over 200,000 
men, of whom 57,000 came from America. I mention this 
last fact, as it may serve to show sceptics how it is that 
Greece managed to provide so large an army without calling 
up men of middle age. 

(2) The war with Turkey was prolonged chiefly for the 
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benefit of Bulgaria, who at the first peace conference insisted 
on the cession of Adrianople, and her Allies loyally supported 
her in her demand. The armistice which Bulgaria imposed 
without Greece’s consent also helped to prolong the war, as it 
gave Turkey breathing-space. I do not know what your 
correspondent considers to have been the beginning of the 
troubles in Central Macedonia. In one sense it was the 
trickery with which the Bulgarians, who arrived outside 
Salonica two days after its surrender to the Greeks, tried to 
establish a claim to joint occupation in November last. No 
open conflicts, however, arose until the first attack of the 
Bulgars on Nigrita in April last. 

(3) In spite of official denials, worded in general terms, 
Bulgaria bas admitted that her troops began the present war, 
but the Daneff Cabinet placed the responsibility for this on 
General Savoff, who was made to resign. He appears, how- 
ever, to have been reinstated since the change of Ministry. 

(4) Nigrita, Serres, and Doxato are all Greek, not Bulgarian 
towns. The massacres and horrors committed by the Bulgarians 
in these places are sufficient to brand them as having con- 
ducted the war with inhumanity and barbarity. Bulgaria’s 
countercharges are almost puerile fu quogues. In connexion 
with this, too, one must remember that the Turks have brought 
the most serious allegations against the Bulgarian conduct in 
Thrace, which more than one Englishman has corroborated. 
Hence, when the Greeks accuse the Bulgars of similar 
conduct in the present war, one is inclined prima facie (if 
not according to our criminal law) to accept the charges as 
correct. However, these charges are proved by the evidence 
of the Austrian and Italian consuls, Commander Cardale, 
R.N., and the French Commission of Inquiry. Is it not 
possible to make people understand that the Greeks are not 
like the Bulgarians or Slavo-Mongolian people, and therefore 
are not congenitally predisposed to practise cruelties like 
those for which the Bulgars have made themselves notorious 
ever since the Middle Ages? All who know the Greeks can 
say, and I can assure those who do not know them, that the 
peasants, however primitive they may be in some ways, e.g., 
in their superstitions, yet have their feelings civilized to a 
remarkable degree. The Turks did not complain of the 
behaviour of the Greek troops, and from my experience of 
them I can say that they abstained from excesses of all kinds 
in the last war. 

I should like to say a word about the relative help derived 
from the press by Bulgaria and Greece. Did not Bulgaria 
mystify the British, French, and German press by means of 
her chosen mouthpiece, Lieutenant Wagner, who later became 
the laughing-stock of Europe? No—the Bulgarian is not 
quite so simple in such matters as he is represented to be. 
Moreover, it can scarcely be said that Bulgaria has been 
unsupported by the press when she has had her case stated 
consistently with the forensic ability of the venerable Times 
correspondent in the Balkan peninsula. 

Your correspondent “ Scotus Viator,” in saying that Greek 
towns like Serres, Drama, and Cavalla are essential to Bulgaria's 
economic future, makes a statement which even extreme 
Panslavists would scarcely put so baldly. Bulgaria has 
never had any sort of right to access to the Agean Sea 
except possibly for a time by virtue of the war against 
Turkey. Any rights which she had she chose to risk on the 
issue of the sword, in the hope of increasing them, but having 
been worsted, she must now reduce her claims considerably. 
Quite apart from this, Greece is probably entitled, as the 
result of the horrible atrocities perpetrated by Bulgarians on 
Greeks, to claim that no Greeks shall remain under Bulgarian 
rule without adequate guarantees for their security from 
persecution and oppression.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shenley, Herts. D. J. CASSAVETTI. 





THE HOME RULE BILL. 

{To rue Eprror ov tue “ Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—It seems to me there are three obvious reasons against 
an appeal to the country on the Home Rule Bill. (1) It 
would not be keeping the so-called compact between the 
Government and the Irish leaders. If such a bargain was 
made, as the Unionist Party have so often complained, its 
object was to secure the support of the Irish Party by 
the passing of the Home Rule Bill, and to appeal to the 
country, after enjoying Irish support, because the Unionists 
do not like the Bill, would be distinctly breaking faith with 





the Irish. (2) It would be a case of “ Heads I lose, tails you 
win.” We are told that the Government would gain by such 
an appeal, but I think the opposite is the case. At present 
they have the power to press through their Bill. If the 
verdict of an appeal were against them their measure 
would be lost, while if it were in their favour they would 
not be in any stronger position than they are at present; and 
(3) it would not be a fair test of the wish of the country, 
Unionists say that the first duty of the Opposition is to get 
rid of the present Ministry. There may be Unionists in favour 
of a form of self-government to remove Irish grievances, but 
who are strongly opposed to other Radical measures; and 
party feeling unfortunately runs so high that such an appeal 
as you ask for would naturally be welcomed as an opportunity 
of turning out this Government. There may be sufficient 
answers to these objections, but in face of them I do not think 
you can expect the Government to give themselves away.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. C. Brown Dove.as, 
20 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


[The long and short of all these objections is the fact so 
candidly admitted by our correspondent, that the country 
would refuse its assent to the Home Rule Bill. “ The answer 
would be sure to be No; therefore we won't ask the question.” 
That is, of course, perfectly true, but as a rule Liberals do 
not put it so crudely. As to the objections to a general 
election, we would ask, “ Why not, then, a Referendum?” 
Unionists would be perfectly content to see the Home Rule 
Bill put to the country as a single issue.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SCIENCE AND GAMES. 
[To tux Epiror oy tae “ Srrcraton.”} 

Srr,—In any game of skill it is inevitable that the winner 
counts his success in some mathematical manner. When 
communication was less easy between different countries, and 
indeed between different parts of the same country, it was 
sufficient that the competitor arrived first at the winning- 
post. As the rivalry between different countries and different 
districts spread, it was only natural that the times and 
distances of different performances should be recorded. The 
value of such records consists in the similarity of the con- 
ditions under which competitions take place ; and a codification 
of the rules or conditions under which contests are held 
justifies, I think, the existence of the governing associations. 
Here we arrive at exact mathematics, and until the combative 
or competitive spirit dies out we must always be faced with the 
statement of the loser who has honestly tried to win—and 
no other loser is worth competing against—that “ Anyway I 
won two games out of the five” (or words to that effect). 
Whether we in Great Britain approve or participate in the 
Quadrennial International Olympic Games or not, it is an 
undoubted fact that our rivals on the Continent, in our own 
Dominions, and in the United States of America take the Games 
very seriously, and are prepared (more often than not with the 
support of their Governments) to make every legitimate pre- 
paration to put into the field the best representatives which 
they as nations happen to possess at the time. 

In 1908 Great Britain and in 1912 Sweden were respectively 
charged with the conduct of the International Olympic 
Games which closed the Fourth and Fifth Olympiads. The 
decision as to the events which were to be included in the 
programme of those two years was left to the decision of 
the Olympic Committees, in the one case of Great Britain 
and in the other of Sweden. In the result, Great Britain 
won the majority of events in 1908; Sweden won the majority 
of events in 1912, There must always be a distinct advantage 
in favour of the competitors representing the country in 
which the Olympic Games are held, because they compete 
in their own climate and under conditions in which they are 
familiar, and without the necessity of becoming accustomed 
to food and water different to that which they use at 
home. The advantage, however, of laying down the events 
which will be included in the programme has now disappeared. 
At the Congress to be held in Paris in June next year, at 
which thirty-two nations will be represented, the standard 
programme for the Olympic Games of Berlin, and for all 
future Olympic Games, will be finally decided, and to this 
Congress Great Britain, in addition to the three representa- 
tives on the International Olympic Committee, which she 








already possesses, will be entitled to send ten delegates 
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selected by the British Olympic Council. If I may quote the 
end of the article, “Games as Mathematical Problems,” “In 
a more perfect world than promises itself at present it may 
be adniitted that it is after all a finer and a happier thing to 
know how to play a game than how to win a game.” I would 
submit that it is hardly possible to learn to play a game 
unless you try to win, and indeed hope at some time to excel. 
However much we may regret the passing of the old days 
when competition was not of such a mathematical exactness, 
we must realize that the desire for creating records exists, and 
take the best means which we can to ensure that competitions, 
whether national or international, shall be conducted in the 
fairest possible manner and with the greatest possible good- 
will.—With many apologies for the length of my letter, I am, 
Sir, &., F. W. Jones 
(Secretary, British Olympic Association). 
108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





[To rae Eprron oF tue “Serctator.”) 

S1r,—The article in the Spectator on “Games as Mathematical 
Problems,” with its quotations from Mr. Schmidt’s explana- 
tion how to win golf matches, or rather how to cause 
opponents to lose them, raises a broad question of principle. 
Do we play games to win somehow? Or do we play games and 
indulge in sport to amuse ourselves and to develop that sense 
of chivalry which holds a game better lost than won by any 
offence against its spirit? It is pleasant to be a good winner, 
but it is finer to be a good loser. To a real sportsman it 
would be detestable to feel that he owed success not chiefly to 
his own skill and courage, but to incidents or methods 
that put his opponent off. Let me give two examples, both 
supplied by American sportsmen, of the different spirits, 
beneficial or demoralizing, in which games may be played. 
When the first Philadelphian XI. played at Lord’s in 1884, 
against rather an overwhelming team of English amateurs, a 
fine incident occurred. In the opinion of the umpire and of 
the batsman at the other end (the writer of this letter), Mr. 
G. F. Vernon was caught low down—at third man, I think—by 
Mr. Thayer. It was the fieldsman who announced, before Mr. 
Vernon could start on a depressing walk to the pavilion, that 
he had not made a fair catch, that the ball had touched the 
ground. According to the strict rule of the game Mr. Vernon 
would have had to go, on the umpire’s decision being given. 
According to the noble spirit of the game it was Mr. Thayer 
who triumphed in the promptness of his decision as to the only 
course permissible to a good sportsman. There was not the 
slightest hesitation in his mind whether to accept the applause, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, for making “a gallery catch” 
and gain a great advantage for his side, or to do the right 
thing. It was a fine instance of instinctive rectitude. The 
other example shows a different spirit. Some years ago I was 
consulted by a hard-riding American who, unluckily, could 
afford horses that enabled him to over-ride hounds. “ You 
know all about hunting,” he said; “can you tell me some good 
country in England where if I pay a big subscription I shall 
be permitted to ride as I please? Idon’t mind what I pay, 
but I can’t stand all this damned nonsense about over-riding 
the beastly hounds.” My only answer—the only possible one 
for me, an M.F.H.—was, “I know no country in England or 
Ireland where one man will be permitted to spoil the sport of 
the whole field.” Toa certain extent, does not my answer to 
the American “ thruster” apply to Mr. Schmidt’s argument to 
play golf as slow as he pleases, and to cut as many divots in 
the preliminary swings. In order that one player may indulge 
in tedious methods, which he wrongly imagines may help him 
to victory, is it im the spirit of the game that he should be 
permitted to spoil the sport of his immediate opponent and 
all the players behind him? If the highest success had been 
achieved at golf by such slow thinking methods as Mr. Schmidt 
advocates, some excuse might possibly be made forthem. But 
with the example of all the leading professionals before him, 
we hope that such a sound and courageous young player as 
Mr. Schmidt may live to achieve the speed as well as the 
success of a Duncan, a Vardon, a Massey, &c. In the interests 
of the cheerfulness and camaraderie of sport it will be a thousand 
pities if so good a player sheuld continue to seek success on 
lines that must annoy other players and spectators. As one 
old enough to be Mr. Schmidt’s grandfather, I wish bim greater 
success and speedier methods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Elms, New Romney, Kent. F. W. Mavpkr. 





THE “PUBLIC” SCHOOLS AND THE EMPIRE. 
(To rum Eprrom or tus “Srecraron.”) 

Srr,—Surely your critic, in your issue of July 26th, is most 
unfair to Dr. Gray and his book. He begins by quoting 
(and, indeed, without acknowledgment) Dr. Gray’s quotation, 
p. 81, from the Talmud, and he goes on to acknowledge as 
true many of the points urged by Dr. Gray in his book; but 
all this is merely to emphasize the greatness of the theme and 
the opportunity it afforded that he may flagellate the author 
for presuming to touch “the Ark of the Covenant.” Your 
critic is a very fair sample of that type of mind, manufactared 
in England to-day, which is the despair of patriots and the joy 
of live foreigners. He admits, in feeble phrases, the need of 
drastic change, but complains that Dr. Gray does not water 
down the facts sufficiently to suit the jaded nerves of that 
prejudiced class of inefficients which are the product of effete 
education. The whole spirit of your critic is precisely that of 
the dull people who monopolize the “public” schools (with 
their big endowments) in order to get cheapened education at 
the national expense. He quotes, with sarcastic disapproval, 
Dr. Gray's description of some of our national characteristics, 
sublimely unconscious that his own criticisms delightfully 
illustrate the truth of them. Of course, if Englishmen will 
not listen to those who criticise unless the criticism is mere 
milk and water, they can never realize the need of drastic 
changes. The House of Lords knew they ought to reform 
themselves, They failed to do so; they drifted, and then were 
wiped out. If the wealthy classes who monopolize the 
“public” schools cannot reform them, either Mr. Lloyd 
George will wipe out the “public” schools, or the Germans 
will wipe out England. For we need a governing class. The 
“public” schools have ceased to produce them. They only 
produce simulacra.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. Repprs. 

Abbotsholme, Derbyshire. 

[No better proof of the soundness of our criticism of 
Dr. Gray’s contentions could be produced than the tone 
and temper of Dr. Reddie’s letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SHELLEY'S YACHT THE ‘ARIEL’ OR THE 
‘DON JUAN.’ 
(To tnx Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—I do not remember to have read in any of the accounts 
of the drowning of Shelley anything about the subsequent 
history of the ‘Don Juan’—renamed by Shelley the ‘ Ariel’ 
—after she was recovered by Trelawny fifteen miles from 
shore, two months subsequent to the accident. It may be of 
interest to some of your readers, and worthy, perhaps, of 
record in the columns of the Spectator, to state what became 
of her. She was bought under the name of the ‘Don Juan’ 
at Zante in 1827 from the captain of a brig trading from 
England to that island, by five officers of the English 5let 
Regiment then quartered there. They each subscribed fifty 
dollars towards the purchase, the yacht, which was seven 
tons burden, thus costing them about £50. Shelley, it 
may be remembered, had paid £80 for her to Captain 
Roberts, who built her. The officers used her for going 
across to Tornese Castle on the coast of the Morea 
opposite, and one of them took a month's cruise in her 
to the island of Calamos. Probably, therefore, she was 
quite seaworthy. She was wrecked by breaking from her 
moorings one night in a gale of wind, when she was cast 
ashore and smashed to pieces, a mishap due to the negligence 
of the man in charge of her—a private in the regiment, formerly 
a sailor, who had gone ashore on that very British errand, a 
drinking bout. I give these facts on the authority of a signed 
statement which I have, and which was made many years ago, 
at my request, by my father, who was an ensign in the 5lst at 
Zante in 1827, and one of the part owners of the boat. He 
added that he thought he remembered an interview with 
Trelawny in his country house at Zante, before they made the 
purchase, on the subject of the ‘Don Juan,’ so it was doubt- 
less on his recommendation that they bought her.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Eenest Law. 
The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 








THE “SPECTATOR” NATIONAL RESERVE 
PRIZES AT BISLEY. 
[To tux Epirors oy rae “ Srectaror.”] 
S1x,—I have been approached, as the officer in command of 
the Scottish Company in the Westminster Division of the 
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National Reserve, by one of the members of the Company (late 
a colour sergeant in the London Scottish Rifles and an 
excellent shot), with a view, if possible, of persuading you to 
throw open this competition to the National Reserve as a 
whole, instead of limiting it to retired Army men. I am the 
more tempted to forward this suggestion to you since it appears 
that only ten men put in an appearance at the ranges to 
compete for the forty-three prizes offered at Bisley. May I 
trust you will give this suggestion your consideration, as I may 
say it is felt by the retired Territorials that there is somehow 
a preference shown in favour of the retired Navy and Army 
men as against the retired Territorials, and this feeling, 1 feel 
sure you will agree, should not exist P—I am, Sir, &c., 


GraHnam GorDON. 
(Lt.-Col. ; late B.S.R.V.) 


The Lodge, Bolton Road, Chiswick, W. 


[ All members of the National Reserve are eligible to compete, 
as a reference to the Regulations shows. These run: “ Open 
only to all Members of the National Reserve.” Ex-Territorials are, 
to our great regret, not allowed to join the National Reserve, 
but for that regulation the Army Council and not the Spectator 
is responsible. The moment ex-Territorials are allowed to 
enter the National Reserve they will become eligible for the 
Spectator prize. We may add that the very small number of 
entries for the Spectator competition would seem to indicate 
that the whole question of the prize should be reconsidered.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEW ITALIAN LAW AGAINST CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 


S1r,—Filled with the daily tale of horrors and carnage the 
press has let go, unobserved, an event which may bring some 
drops of consolation to the worshippers at the altar of pity. 
I allude to the passing of the new law for the protection of 
animals in the Italian Chamber by a secret vote of 206 
against 23. The old law in Zanardelli’s code was large in 
intention but vague in expression, which rendered it difficult 
to put in practice; the new law supplements it by 
“especially prohibiting acts of cruelty such as the employ- 
ment of animals which, from age, wounds, or disease, are 
not fit to work; their abandonment; games that cause 
suffering to animals, ill-treatment of cattle during transport, 
blinding of birds, and, in general, all useless torture 
of every species of animal for commercial purposes.” 
Article IT. of the new law aims at limiting the abuses of 
vivisection. A commission has been appointed (on which 
the excellent Roman Society for the Protection of Animals 
will be represented) to establish the best means for en- 
forcing the law as it now stands. Much remains to be done, 
but it will be admitted that a step in advance has been made, 
and the discussion in the Chamber will do much to educate 
public opinion, which is the great thing needed. Signor 
Luzzatti, the real author of the Bill (as he had prepared it just 
before he ceased to be Prime Minister), made a speech covering 
the whole range of humane sentiment, and I hope it will not 
be deemed unbecoming if I mention that he declared he had 
come to the House armed “ with all the texts which are to be 
found collected in the work of una donna gentile e colta, 
*The Place of Animals in Human Thought.’” As he speaks 
so rarely now in the Chamber, observing a silence which, as 
Signor Giolitti said, is dear to no one but himself, his speech 
was all the more warmly received, and the birds of St. Francis, 
Garibaldi’s mare, and Mazzini’s spider all came in for their 
meed of applause. Not the least significant sequel to the 
debate was a long article in the Vatican organ, the Osservatore 
Romano, by a learned ecclesiastic, Canon Roberto Puccini, 
who urged all classes to help the work by example and, 
where necessary, by reporting to the police acts of cruelty 
which come under their notice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EvELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 


Sato, Lago di Garda. 





BULLFIGHTS AND HORSES. 
[To rue Eprror oF tue “ Srecraror.’’} 


$rr,—I can hardly think your correspondent, Mr. Price 
Collier, is correct in his statement as to the reason why 





three years ago, and though no horses were used several bulls 
charged viciously from first to last.—I am, Sir, &c 
Ormicale, 


H. Buryizy-Campsert, Lt.-Col, 





BREVITY. 
[To rae Epiror or rue “Spxcraror,’’} 

Srr,—It would be difficult to find a better model of brevity 
than a letter addressed by Jeremy Bentham, whose writings 
were not always distinguished by this quality, to Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Romilly had invited him to dinner to meet a 
common friend or acquaintance named Wilson, of whom 
Bentham appears to have had a poor opinion. His reply— 
for which, if he had lived in a later age, he would undoubtedly 
have used a postcard—was :— 


“Dear Romitty,—If nothing to say, why meet? If anything, 
why Wilson ?—Yours very truly, Jeremy Bentuam,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. L. D. 





[To rue Eprron or rue “ Spxcrator.”’] 
Srr,— Under this heading some of your correspondents have 
recently given examples of terse description. But I know of 
none (except, perhaps, “ Veni, vidi, vici”) which equals the 
one line into which Dante compresses the pleading, sentence, 
and execution of the guilty souls tried before Minos :— 
“ Dicono, e odono, e poi son git volte.” 


—I am, Sir, &«., H. W. J. 





MODEL COTTAGE NEAR GUILDFORD. 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 


Srr,—Your plans and specification have interested me very 
much. What height are the rooms? What elevation? Water, 
drains, dumbwell, &c.? Now, Sir, there are not half a dozen 
local authorities that would allow the erection of such a 
house, and toa certain extent they are quite right. The fact 
of fire insurance being 5s. instead of 2s. 3d. for £150 proves 
the risk of fire is very great. By the by, what about rates ? 
To enable us to erect dwellings for labourers, &c., the building 
by-laws must be modified and made to apply all over the 
United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., CHuas. Hoox CoLiert, 


Carlton House, High Street, Birmingham. 


[The height of the downstair rooms is 7ft. 9in. The height 
of the upstair rooms is 10ft. 6in. The water is from the 
Woking Water Company’s mains. There are no drains. 
There is an earth closet. The sink waste-pipe discharges 
into a bucket which stands by the back wall. When it is 
full it is emptied on the garden—a proceeding as useful 
horticulturally as it is sanitary. There are plenty of local 
authorities whose rules allow wooden cottages to be built, 
though no doubt no by-laws should be allowed to forbid 
wooden cottages. There is no mystery or new invention about 
wooden houses. Half the world lives in them in America 
and millions in Northern Europe. There are also thousands 
of wooden houses a hundred years old and more all over 
England, and also plenty built in recent years. To talk as 
if the possibility of erecting wooden houses was something 
which remained to be proved is ridiculous. The risk of fire is 
no greater for the dwellers than in a brick cottage. Many 
insurance companies, we are informed, make very little 
increase in the premiums in the case of a weatherboard 
cottage which is plastered inside. The rates are paid by 
the tenant.—Eb. Spectator.]} 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 





TRANSFIGURATION DAY, 
(Avuaust 6TH.) 
On the cloudy peak of Tabor, 
Where the earth is lost from sight, 
Domine illuminabor 
In the Uncreated Light* ; 
In the All-pervading Essence 
We shall find our spirits rest, 
In the splendour of the Presence 
Sink unutterably blest. 


When the lifting veil discloses 
Hidden mysteries to our view, 
With Elias and with Moses 
We shall know the Only True; 
Te shall loose us from our shackles, 
Free us from the baser lure, 
We shall build three tabernacles, 
For the Purest of the Pure. 


There, with sense no longer bounded 
By the Flesh that toils and faints, 
We shall see the bill surrounded 
With the chariots of the Saints: 
Domine ad me inclina— 
Send help from Jerusalem, 
Panoplies of the Shekinah, 
More with us than are with them. 


So, when from the Mount descending, 
We go back to earth again, 
This sweet Effluence all transcending 
Shall restrain our walk with men: 
Me asperges et mundabor, 
Lift our eyes towards the height, 
To the Sanctuary of Tabor 
And the Uncreated Light. 


In the market-places lingers 
Something of the Vision's power; 
In our hand we feel His Fingers 
Leading in the doubtful hour: 
Sunt Ipsius merz et labor, 
Keep for ever in our sight, 
Carmel, Horeb, Dothan, Tabor, 
And the Uncreated Light. Yr. 


BOOKS. 


——_. 
A ROYAL PHILOSOPHER.+ 

T1HoOsE who are inclined to take a gloomy view of the future 
on the subject of the survival of the humanities in this country 
may derive some consolation from two considerations. One 
is that there is not the smallest sign either of relaxation in 
the quantity or deterioration in the quality of the humanistic 
literature turned out from our seats of learning. Year by 
year, indeed, both the interest in classical studies and the 
standard of scholarship appear to rise to a higher level. The 
other is that the mere fact that humanistic works are supplied 
shows that there must be a demand for them, and that there 
exists amongst the general public a number of readers outside 
the ranks of scholars, properly so called, who are anxious 
and willing to acquaint themselves with whatever new lights 
assiduous research can throw on the sayings and doings of 
the ancient world. Archaeology, epigraphy, and numismatics 
are year by year opening out new fields for inquiry,and affording 
fresh material for the reconstruction of history. More especi- 
ally, much light has of late been thrown on that chaotic period 
which lies between the death of the Macedonian conqueror and 
the final assertion of Roman domination. Professor Mahaffy 
has dealt with the Ptolemies, and Mr. Bevan with the 
Seleucids. A welcome complement to these instructive works 
is now furnished by Mr. Tarn’s comprehensive treatment 
of an important chapter in the history of the Antigonids. 





* The Uncreated and Pre-existent Lizht (das dxrierov) believed to have 
appeared at the Transfiguration and on other occasions. ' 
"+ Anticonos Gonatas, By W. Woodthorpe Tara. Oxford; At the Claronden 


Press, [14s] 








It is surely the irony of posthumous fame that whereas 
every schoolboy knows something about Pyrrhus—how he 
fought the Romans with elephants, and eventually met a 
somewhat ignoble death from the hand of an old Argive 
woman who dropped a tile on his head—but few outside the 
ranks of historical students probably know anything of his 
great rival and relative, Antigonus Gonatas, the son of 
Demetrius the Besieger. Yet there can in reality be no 
manner of doubt as to which of these two careers should 
more excite the interest of posterity. Pyrrhus made a great 
stir in the world whilst he lived. “He thought it,” Plutarch 
says—we quote from Dryden's translation —“a nauseous 
course of life not to be doing mischief to others or receiving 
some from them.” But he was in reality an unlettered soldier 
of fortune, probably very much of the same type as some of 
Napoleon's rougher marshals, such as Augereau or Masséna, 
His manners were those of the camp, and his statesmanship 
that of the barrack-room. He blundered in everything he 
undertook except in the actual management of troops on 
the field of battle. “Not a common soldier in his army,” 
Mr. Tarn says, “could have managed things as badly as the 
brilliant Pyrrhus.” Antigonus was a man of a very different 
type. “He was the one monarch before Mareus Aurelius 
whom philosophy could definitely claim as her own.” But in 
forming an estimate of his character it is necessary to bear 
constantly in mind the many different constructions which in 
the course of ages have been placed on the term “ philosophy.” 
Antigonus, albeit a disciple of Zeno, the most unpractical 
idealist of his age, was himself eminently practical. He 
indulged in no such hallucinations as those which cost the 
Egyptian Akhnaton his Syrian kingdom. As a thinker he 
moved on a distinctly lower plane than Mareus Aurelius. 
Perhaps of all the characters of antiquity he most resembles 
Julian, whose career as a man of action wrung from the 
Christian Prudentius the fine epitaph, “Perfidus ille Deo, 
quamvis non perfidus orbi.”. These early Greek philosophers 
were, in fact, a strange set of men. They were not always 
engaged in the study of philosophy. They occasionally, whilst 
pursuing knowledge and wisdom, indulged in practices of 
singular unwisdom or of very dubious morality. Thus the 
eminent historian Hieronymus endeavoured to establish what 
we should now call a “corner” in the bitumen which floated 
on the surface of the Dead Sea, and which was largely nscd 
for purposes of embalming in Egypt; but his efforts were 
completely frustrated by the Arabs who were interested in 
the local trade. The philosopher Lycon, besides displaying 
an excessive love for the pleasures of the table, was a 
noted wrestler, boxer, and tennis-player. Antigonus him- 
self, in spite of his love of learning, vied with his great 
predecessors, Philip and Alexander, in his addiction to the 
wine-cup. When, by a somewhat unworthy stratagem, he had 
tricked the widowed queen Nikaia out of the possession of the 
Acrocorinthian citadel, which was politically speaking the 
apple of his eye, he celebrated the occasion by getting exceed- 
ingly drunk, and went “reeling through Corinth at the head of 
a drunken rout, a garland on his head and a wine-cup in his 
hand.” Antigonus was, in fact, not so much what we should 
calla philosopher as a man of action with literary tastes, 
standing thus in marked contrast to Pyrrhus, who “cared as 
little for knowledye or culture as did any baron of the dark 
ages.” When he was engaged in a difficult negotiation with 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus he allowed himself to be mollified by a 
quotation from Homer, who, as Plato said, was “ the educator 
of Hellas.” Although not himself an original thinker, he 
encouraged thought in others. He surrounded himself with 
men of learning, and even received ut his court the yellow- 
robed envoys of Asoka, the far-distant ruler and religious 
reformer of India. Moreover, in spite of his wholly practical 
turn of mind, Antigonus learnt something from his philosophic 
friends; notably, he imbibed somewhat of the Stoic sense of 
duty. “Do you not understand,” he said to his son, who had 
misused some of his subjects, “that our kingship is a noble 
servitude?” Nevertheless, throughout his career, the senti- 
ments of the man of action strongly predominated over those 
of the man of thought. Me treated all shams with a truly. 
Carlylean hatred and contempt. Moreover, one trait in his 
character strongly indicates the pride of the masterful man of 
action who scorns all adventitious advantages and claims to 
stand or fall by his own merits. Napoleon, whilst the members 
of his family were putting forthsignoble claims to noble birth, 
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said that his patent of nobility dated from the battle of 
Montenotte. Antigonus, albeit he came of a rvyal stock, laid 
aside all ancestral claims to the throne of Macedonia. He 
aspired to be king because of his kingly qualities. He wished 
his people to apply to him the words which Tiberius used of 
a distinguished Roman of humble birth: “ Curtius Rufinus 
videtur mihi ex se natus” (Ann. xi., 21). He succeeded in 
his attempt. He won the hearts of his people, and although 
he failed in his endeavour to govern the whole of Griese 
through the agency of subservient “tyrants,” he accomplisl.ed 
the main object which through good and evil fortune he 
pursued with dogged tenacity throughout the whole of his 
chequered career. He lived and died King of Macedonia. 

The world-politics of this period are almost as confused as 
the relationships which were the outcome of the matrimonial 
alliances contracted by the principal actors on the world’s stage. 
How bewildering these alliances were may be judged from 
what Mr. Tarn says of Stratonice, the daughter of Antiochus L., 
who married Demetrius, the son of Antigonus: ‘“ Stratonice 
was her husband's first cousin and also his aunt, her mother- 
in-law’s half-sister and also her niece, her father-in-law’s 
niece, her own mother’s granddaughter-in-law, and perhaps 
other things which the curious may work out.” Mr. Tarn has 
unravelled the tangled political web with singular lucidity. 
Here it must be sufficient to say that, after the death of 
Pyrrhus, a conflict between Macedonia and Egypt, which 
stood at the head of an anti-Macedonian coalition of which 
Athens, Epirus, and Sparta were the principal members, 
became inevitable. The rivalry between the two Stutes led 
to the Chremonidean war—so called because in 266 the 
Athenian Chremonides moved the declaration of war against 
Antigonus. The result of the war was that on land Antigonus 
remained the complete master of the situation. With true 
political instinct, however, he recognized the truth of that 
maxim which history teaches from the days of A gospotami 
to those of Trafalgar, viz., that the execution of an imperial 
policy is impossible without the command of the sea. This 
command had been secured by his predecessors, but had 
fallen to Egypt after the fine fleet created by Demetrius the 
Besieger had been shattered in 280 by Ptolemy Keraunos with 
the help of the navy which had been created by Lysimachus. 
Antigonus decided to regain the power which had been lost. 
His efforts were at first frustrated by the wily and wealthy 
Egyptian monarch, who knew the power of gold. “Egypt neither 
moveda man nor launched a ship, but Antigonus found himself 
brought up short, his friends gone, his fleet paralyzed.” Then 
death came unexpectedly to his aid and removed his principal 
enemies. His great opponent, the masterful Arsinoé, who 
had engineered the Chremonidean war, was already dead, and, 
in Mr. Tarn’s words, “ comfortably deified.” Other important 
deaths now followed in rapid succession. Alexander of Corinth, 
Antiochus, and Ptolemy all passed away, “ The imposing 
edifice reared by Ptolemy’s diplomacy suddenly collapsed like 
the card-house of a little child.” Antigonus was not the 
man to neglect the opportunity thus afforded to him. 
Though now advanced in years, he reorganized his navy and 
made an alliance with Rhodes, with the result that “the sea 
power of Egypt went down, never to rise again.” Then he 
triumphantly dedicated his flagship to the Delian Apollo. 
The possession of Delos had always been one of the main 
objects of his ambition. It did more than symbolize the rule 
of the seas. It definitely brought within the sphere of 
Macedonian influence one of the greatest centres of Greek 
religious thought. 

The rest of the story may be read in Mr. Tarn’s graphic 
pages. He relates how Antigonus incurred the undying 
enmity of Aratus of Sicyon, one of those Greek democrats 
who held “ that the very worst democracy was infinitely better 
than the very best ‘tyranny’—a conventional view which 
neglects the uncomfortable fact that the tyranny of a 
democracy can be the worst in the world.” He lost Corinth, 
which he never endeavoured to regain. His system of govern- 
ing the Peloponnesus through the agency of subservient 
“tyrants” utterly collapsed. “It is,” Mr. Tarn says, “a 
strange case of historical justice. As regards Macedonia, 
Antigonus had followed throughout a sound and just idea 
of government, and all that he did for Macedonia prospered. 
But in the Peloponnese, though he found himself there from 
necessity rather than from choice, he had employed an un- 
justifiable system ; he lived long enough to see it collapse.” 





The main interest to the present generation of the career of 
this remarkable man consists in the fact that it is illustra. 
tive of the belief that a man of action can also be a man 
of letters. As it was in the days of the Antigonids, so it 
is now. Napier says that there is no instance on record of 
a successful general who was not also a well-read man, 
General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, on being asked how he 
came to adopt a certain tactical combination which proved 
eminently successful at Louisbourg, said, “I had it from 
Xenophon.” Havelock “loved Homer and took pattern by 
Thucydides,” and, according to Mr. Forrest, adopted tactics 
at the battle of Cawnpore which he had learnt from a close 
study of “ Old Frederick’s” dispositions at Leuthen. There 
is no greater delusion than to suppose that study weakens 
the arm of the practical politician, administrator, or soldier, 
On the contrary it fortifies it. Lord Wolseley, himself a 
very distinguished man of action, speaking to-the students 
of the Royal Military Academy of Sir Frederick Maurice, 
who possessed an inherited literary talent, said that he was 
“a fine example of the combination of study and practice. 
He is not only the ablest student of war we have, but is 
also the bravest man I have ever seen under fire”; and on 
another occasion he wrote: “It is often said that dull 
soldiers make the best fighters, because they do not think 
of danger. . Now, Maurice is one of the very few men I 
know who, if I told him to run his head against a stone 
wall, would do so without question. His is also the quickest 
and keenest intellect I have met in my service.” 





THE LIFE OF WATTS.* 


Mrs. Warts has told the story of her husband's life and 
work, and she has done it in a manner that is adequate, 
simple, and dignified. Three things strike us in the life of 
this great man: his good fortune in the friendships he made 
throughout life, the terrible handicap of ill-health, and 
the absolute clearness of the aim which dominated the 
life-work of one who from youth to advanced old age 
never faltered from the pursuit of his ideal and was 
always sure what his ideal was. Of him it might truly be 
said that he lived by an invisible flame within him. In the 
long period covered by the artistic career of Watts many 
different schools of painting arose in England, and far-reaching 
changes took place. He, however, was practically uninfluenced 
by pre-Raphaelite, Realist, Mediaeval, or Romantic move- 
ments, und pursued his way alone. At the same time, he 
enjoyed the sympathy of friends, and it was his good fortune 
early in his career to meet with people like those with whom 
he became acquainted at Lord Holland’s villa at Florence. 
Later he owed a great deal to the sympathetic surroundings 
of Little Holland House, and last of all to perfect companion- 
ship in his home in later years. 

It has often been asserted that the genius of Watts was 
Celtic in its spirit, this assertion having been based upon his 
family connexion with Hereford and the Welsh border. 
Mrs. Watts, we think rightly, states that the painter's 
imagination shows no sign of Celtic origin, though she 
admits that “the bias of sentiment and association would 
have inclined me to find in him the characteristics of the Celt, 
but I think that he knew himself better. The imagination 
that produced chaos passing to cosmos is not that of the Celt, 
which, as I understand it, is a fine fancy that takes it to the 
borderland where fairy vision and practical fact become con- 
fused as in a dream.” In studying the quality of the 
temperament of the painter by means of his works, and also 
with the help of this authoritative biography, the first thing 
that has to be taken into account is that Watts, like the 
Happy Warrior, made “his moral being his prime care.” 
He was always profoundly absorbed in the most interesting 
of all subjects, those great forces which sway and determine 
the thoughts and actions of men. To him art could never be 
a mere matter of aesthetic enjoyment apart from the drama 
of life, any more than painting could be nothing but the 
realistic representation of the appearance of natural objects. 
The saying of Millet was exemplified in the work of Watts, 
“L’art ne vit que de passion, et on ne peut pas se passionner 
pour rien.” Great issues stirred the passion of the artist 
and inspired him to paint, and every resource of art was 
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used to illustrate them. In certain ways Watts was as much 
misunderstood by some who thought themselves in sympathy 
with bis aims as by those who were frankly antagonistic. 
Those who were only interested in morality could fot grasp 
the fire and the eloquence of the artistic passion, while those 
who talked about “sermons in paint ” and “souls without 
bodies” merely showed their own limitations. At the 
latter part of the nineteenth century many minds were 
warped by a passing materialist flood which in a scientific age 
had submerged the outlying portions of the continent of art. 
Landscape was judged by the principles of geology, and 
botanists were enthusiastic of the work of a third-rate 
painter who studied the flowers surrounding Eve at Kew. 
‘A standard of mere power of representation was set up as a 
test for art, and those who strove to maintain and enlarge the 
expressive power of painting were spoken of as preachers or 
literary painters. Through all this confusion Watts held his 
own way, and now that a reaction—perhaps too strong a one 
—has set in, it is curious to read what he says in some of his 
scattered notes on art. Here we find sentiments which might 
have come from the youngest school of the present day, how- 
ever different their actual practice in paint may be from that 
of the master. Take, for instance, the following “ thoughts 
on art,” which together with various writings form the third 
volume of the work before us :— 

“Art is nota presentation of nature, it is a representation of 
emotion. The noblest art can no more be evolved by representa- 
tion of purely material facts, however interesting and impressive 
they may be as facts, than the noblest music can be produced by 
the imitation of natural sounds. Some artists present the material 
shape, some can give, so to speak, the shape of the feeling or 
impression, some can give both, and this would be the most 
perfect art, leaving nothing to be desired.” 

The danger to the idealist in painting is that if he never 
comes down to earth he loses the power of representing 
‘heaven; like Antaeus, he must touch the ground at intervals 
to maintain his strength. Watts did this by means of his 
portraits, and through them he kept in touch with actual 
humanity, and so fortified he was enabled to give force and 
body to his ideal creations. 

In one sense this biography touches the note of tragedy, 
all through the earlier part of the artist’s career we see the 
growth of a mind essentially made to carry out great organic 
systems of artistic achievement. He should have been set to 
work to paint some large connected series of decorations, 
as our ancestors had built and carved in our cathedrals. 
Instead he was compelled to paint easel pictures. Even when 
a transitory movement arose for frescoes in the new Houses of 
Parliament, and although Watts received a prize fora cartoon, 
he was not commissioned to paint on a wall. When one stands 
in the room at the Tate Gallery devoted to his works, 
it is impossible not to feel that these creations do not really 
belong there, and that gilt frames and gallery walls are not 
their appropriate surroundings; they should be part of an 
organic whole. 

But even as it is, in this gallery we can partly measure the 
spirit of the man, and feel that he is akin to one other great 
Englishman—Milton. Both were consumed with a flame of 
ardent patriotism and a desire to speak to their countrymen 
of the things of highest spiritual import. But both were 
artists through and through, and both took a passionate joy 
in beautiful things, especially in things in which splendour 
and largeness of rhythm took part. The poet and the painter 
both delighted in broad, simple effects illuminated by gorgeous 
detail. Both cared for the beauty of the world intensely, but 
more for beauty of the spirit. Milton, in his famous defini- 
tion, described poetry as simple, sensuous, passionate. What 
better description could there be of the style of Watts ? 

If we have said little of Mrs. Watts’s biography, it is 
chiefly because she has written it in so self-effacing a manner 
that it is difficult to quote. From this it must not be imagined 
that it is in any way uninteresting to read. It is interesting 
throughout, and especially so in the portraits it gives of the 
people who were in close association with the painter. At 
the same time the technical side of the artist's work is treated 
fully and well, and the record of the way in which Watts 
refused to sell pictures that he might give them to the nation 
is astonishing. If a picture was exhibited and brought eager 
purchasers, he decided that he had succeeded and that the 
picture must be reserved for his gift. All these things are 





told with a simplicity of style which is worthy of the qniet 
dignity of the life which is recorded. 





THE NEW FRANCE* 


Mr. LILty’s judgments and opinions are always interesting, 
for they at any rate do not suffer from indeterminateness. 
He knows what he likes and—most clearly—what he dislikes. 
His views on philosophy, religion, and ethics are so explicitly 
stated that we are left in no doubt as to the basis of his 
deductions. To read Mr. Lilly on a historical subject is, 
therefore, refreshing, though we may differ widely from both 
his axioms and deductions. Our chief complaint against 
the collection of revised magazine articles which constitute 
the present book is that the title makes an assumption for 
which he scarcely provides sufficient proof. We may or 
may not accept his view of the French Revolution, but 
for the view that the worse side of the Revolution move- 
ment is still the dominant spirit in the France of to-day we 
should want a great deal more evidence than he is inclined 
to give us. Like many other people he is so disgusted with 
the atrocities of the Terror that he cannot look at any part 
of that epoch with calm eyes, and the anti-clericalism of 
M. Combes and his followers has blinded him to the enormous 
spiritual gap between it and the anti-clericalism of men like 
Rewbel. There are people to-day in France, no doubt, to 
whom Sainte-Beuve's description of Condorcet might apply— 
“fanatique d’irréligion et atteint d'une sorte d’hydrophobie sur 
ce point” —but they are few and not very important. The 
dominant spirit to-day, under the guidance of men like Henri 
Poincaré and Bergson, is free from the old scientific dog- 
matism, and is inclined to be modest in the face of the world’s 
mysteries, and, while very little clerical, to be by no means 
irreligious. 

We are far from agreeing, too, with Mr. Lilly's view of the 
work of the Revolution. He examines the famous Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, and has little difficulty in showing that 
its principles are inadequate. But the same would be true 
of any other summary of political truth in seventeen para- 
graphs and a preamble. The world is moving away from 
dogmatism about “ rights,” which at the best was only a half- 
truth, and we agree that men are not born equal in rights in 
But to fight an abuse an 
exaggeration is necessary, and this very indefensible concep- 
tion of rights was a most potent instrument in the overthrow 
of a system which was not even a half-truth. It wasa political 
overstatement which was needed to accomplish the task in 


any intelligible sense of the word. 


hand. Itis true, again, to say that “ Law is the expression of 
the general will” is an inadequate doctrine. There exists 
something behind the will of the multitude, what old 


English lawyers used to call the “law fundamental,” the 
eternal common sense of civilization. A people may tamper 
with this law, but it is at their peril. “True liberty,” as 
Mr. Lilly quotes from George Eliot, “is nought but the 
transfer of obedience from the rule of one or of a 
few men to that will which is the norm or rule for all 
men.” But supposing Burke had sat down to embody our 
own British Constitution in a few principles, we are far 
from certain that he would not have defined law as the 
constitution-makers of 1789 defined it, for, after all, it is 
pretty good formal definition. You cannot state the whole 
philosophical connotations of a term like “law” in a couple 
of lines. The principles of 1789 were not great truths 
perhaps, but we cannot agree with Mr. Lilly that they were. 
“palpable lies.” Their mischief lay less in the doctrines than 
in the spirit which lay behind them, the shallow heroics of 
Rousseau, and in the way in which they were put into practice. 
Here Mr. Lilly is on stronger ground. Article IV. defined 
liberty as “the power of doing whatever does not injure 
another.” It is an extreme doctrine of individualism, but in 
practice this lack of any organic conception of the State 
tended to destroy individualism. Liberty came to lie in re- 
stricting the liberties of others ;as Gambetta is reported to have 
said, it became “one of the prerogatives of power.” Mr. Lilly 
finds this legacy from the Revolution still a damnosa haereditas 
to modern France. It may be so, but we should have thought 
it more evident in a country like Germany, which owes ne 
allegiance to the doctrinaires of 1789. The truth is that the 
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undue interference of the State with private life hus become 
pretty universal now, and it seems a straining of historical 
perspective to deduce it directly from the Revolution. 

The valuable paper on “The Revolution and Religion” is 
marred by the same overladen thesis. After a lurid descrip- 
tion of the absurdities of the Fétes of Reason and the 
atrocities of the persecution, Mr. Lilly declares, “The ethos 
of the men in power to-day in France is precisely that of 
their predecessors at whose deeds we have been glancing.” 
For reasons that we have already given we think the judgment 
extravagant. But the chapter provides an interesting and 
often brilliant narrative of the Revolution policy towards 
Christianity. It begins with a highly coloured picture of 
the mediaeval Church in France. Mr. Lilly does not spare 
the faults of the high ecclesiastics under the Ancien Régime, 
but he finds in the humbler clergy a high level of devoutness 
and capacity. There was something to be said from the point 
of view of the Revolution for objecting to Catholicism, which, 
as Rousseau pointed out, gave one “two legislations, two 
chiefs, two countries”; but presently, having destroyed the 
Church, they proceeded to destroy Christianity and then to 
invent substitutes for it. First came a Goddess of Reason from 
the Opera, and then an Etre-Supréme from Robespierre’s 
brain, compared with which, as Carlyle said, ‘“ Mumbo Jumbo of 
the African woods seems venerable.” Last came Larevellitre 
Lépeaux with his enlt of Neophilanthropy, till Napoleon put 
aun end to such whimsies. That eminent man had no doubt 
on the matter. “On n'est pas homme sans Dieu. L’homme 
sans Dieu, je l’ui vu A l’euvre en 1793. Cet homme-la, on ne 
le gouverne pas: on le fusille.” Mr. Lilly’s account of the 
sufferings of the clergy at that epoch, largely taken from 
M. Biré’s work, is a worthy record of one of the most heroic 
pages in human history. 

The remaining chapters are biographical studies, and to 
our mind form the best part of the book. Mr. Lilly is eager 
to destroy the Revolution legend, and he agrees with Royer- 
Collard that “ the men of 1793 who have been transformed into 
Titans were simply canaille.” But some of them he admits 
were canaille of genius. He tells the amazing tale of Fouché, 
the prince of arrivistes, who saved his head and amassed a 
fortune on the slipperiest road that any mortal ever trod. He 
gives us a comparatively friendly picture of Talleyrand, that 
“ priest in spite of himself,” and examines his final reconcilia- 
tion with the Church, which, as Renan said, was possibly 
the cause of joy to the angels and certainly to the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He thinks the Bishop of Autun the 
supreme type of the political gambler, handicapped by no 
assets which he could not stake in the game. ‘Then 
follows a delightful paper on Chateaubriand, whom he 
calls “a paladin of the Restoration.” The phrase is not 
unjust, for in spite of poses and absurdities there was a 
core of genuine manhood in that brilliant impressionist, 
und he twice gave up his livelihood for his principles. The 
last chapter, which Mr. Lilly calls, “ L’Ame Moderne,” after a 
phrase of M. Bordeaux, is occupied with an analysis of M. Paul 
Bourget’s talent and of two of his most celebrated novels. It 
contains some acute criticism and much excellent good sense 
on the subject of the sexual crudities of even the best French 
fiction. “In my judgment they proceed not from excess of 
imagination but from defect of it. It is the very office of the 
imaginative faculty to suggest. French novelists—it is a 
fault common to well nigh all of them—seem to suppose that 
no one will understand the thing to be impressed, unless 
he is taken by the throat, so to speak, and made to look at it 
by force.” 





AUSTRALIA IN THE MAKING.* 


A Goon, popular, and readable account of the early days of 
Australia—its discovery and first settlement—was much needed, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that Dr. Fitchett is an ideal 
writer on such a subject. His well-known power of seizing 
on the picturesque and salient points—of picking out what 
corresponds in historical writing to what lawyers call the 
charging parts of a brief—has been amply displayed in his 
admirable volumes on the Napoleonic wars and other parts of 
our Imperial history, and we are very glad to see it thus 
devoted to one of the great dominions over-seas. The volume 
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now before us will assuredly rank among Dr. Fitchett’s most 


interesting achievements, and it has the advantage of dealing 
with a subject little known to the stay-at-home English reader 
and of being written with the enthusiasm and local knowledge 
of an Australian citizen. The only quarrel which we can 
have with Dr. Fitchett is that he has fuiled to realize the hope 
raised by a remark in his preface, where he says :— 

“The story of Australia is a revelation of the political temper 
and genius of the British race. It certainly represents an experi- 
ment which, so far, has succeeded brilliantly. A community has 
been evolved set in conditions so happy—at once so sheltered from 
external pressure and so absolutely free to seek its own ideals— 
that it forms a kind of sociclogical laboratory with, for the most 
part, the equable temperature—if not always the scientific 
intelligence and methods—of a laboratory. And if its experi- 
ments sometimes amuse, they sometimes, too, instruct the rest of 
the world.” 

How many of our readers have any real understanding of 
the political problems treated in this Anstralian laboratory ? 
Could one in a hundred of them explain the meaning of the 
recent Federal elections, which have placed a Liberal Govern. 
ment in power with a working majority of one in the Lower 
House and no majority at all in the Senate? The Common. 
wealth is now engaged on a moat remarkable attempt to deal by 
way of legislation with the recurrent problem of capital and 
labour, yet the cablegrams about the fate of the referenda are 
practically meaningless to the vast majority of those who 
read them over here. Australia, as far as we know, is the 
only country in the world where a serious Government has 
asked for power to declare any business a “ monopoly,” and 
thereafter to purchase it on compulsory terms and run it as a 
State affair. We are confident that Dr. Fitchett could give 
us a clear and fascinating account of the steps which have led 
up to this very curious position. We regret that, in the 
present volume, he has confined himself to the early history 
of the country, down to about the beginning of the Victorian 
era. But the omission is easily rectified by a sequel, and we 
confidently hope that the reception of this delightful book 
will be such as to encourage its author to cortinue his task, to 
trace the growth of the Australian States and their union 
twelve years ago into one great Commonwealth, and to depict 
the steps by which the Australia of to-day, with its great 
wealth, its enterprising citizens, and, above all, its striking 
political ambitions, has come into existence. 

At the moment, however, we must content ourselves with 
this first volume of what we hope will ultimately become the 
standard history of Australia. This volume offers “the story 
in outline of the making of Australia.” It is divided into 
four books: “ Sea Stories,” dealing with the first discoveries 
from Magellan to Bass and Flinders; “Tales of the Early 
Days,” in which some singular incidents of the first settle- 
ment at Botany Bay are depicted; ‘Tales of the Early 
Explorers,” sketching the laborious struggles of the first 
land-wanderers through trackless scrub and down rivers that 
lose themselves in marshes; and “ Lawless Days and Lives,” 
glancing at those bushranging tales without which. no view of 
early Australia could be complete. With his well-known art 
Dr. Fitchett has in each chapter picked out the picturesque 
and entertaining incidents, and his selection is so well made 
that the result is to give a far truer picture of early Australian 
life than any more minute and painstaking historian would 
be likely to present. 

For centuries after the Renaissance brought an outburst 
of maritime exploration in its train Australia was a guess, 
a myth, a tradition. Early geographers marked on their 
maps a vast continent—the “Terra Australis Incognita,” 
which is chiefly remembered to-day through Swift's allusion 
to it—which was supposed to girdle the earth in southern 
latitudes. Not until Cook sailed right round the world, and 
drove the stem of his ship from one end to the other of 
this alleged Antarctic continent, was the belief which had 
originated in the tenth century finally disproved. What 
remains of that myth is the largest island, or smallest con-- 
tinent, together with the unnumbered smaller islands which 
dot the Pucific and the seas of the Spice Islands, as well as 
the true though far smaller Antarctic continent which we now 
know to exist around the Pole. When the far-off southern 


seas were opened to Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch keels, 
sume creeping round the stormy Cape of Good Hope, otbers 
finding their way through the Straits of Magellan, but all 
alike aiming at the barbaric pearl and gold, the rich spices 
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ond richer silks of the Far East, the discovery of Australia 
was a necessary consequence. So vast a range of coast could 
not be for ever hidden by sea-mists. Too often the explorer 
out of his reckoning only discovered the rock-bound Australian 
coast in order to leave his bones on it. Everywhere that coast 
is dotted with the wrecks of bluff-bowed galleons, whose very 
name and story are drowned deeper than ever plummet sounded. 
A sad ending it must have been to a hopeful voyage—the 
sudden sound of unexpected breakers, the crash on a stony- 
hearted shore, the buffeting of the still dreaded surf of the 
Leeuwin, and the quick choking into oblivion. Yet if the 
risks of that early navigation were greater than we take to-day 
when we set out for Sydney, so were the prizes. Besides the 
practical rewards of the Spice Islands, there was always 
the hope of landing on some enchanted island, some Earthly 
Paradise or Hy-Brazil of the south, where the kindlier Sirens 
sang a harmless chant or the fire-warded princess waited for 
her lucky rescuer. Dr. Fitchett draws a vivid picture of the 
three racial types to whom the first glimpses of Australia 
were granted—the Portuguese, who seem to have been genuine 
explorers of the modern type, seeking for new lands in 
“That untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever”; 

the Spaniards, imbued with the religious fervour of the 
missionary; and the Dutch, on trading bent. It is a curious 
eommentary on these motives that it was a practically-minded 
Dutchman who first landed in Australia, one Dirk Hartog, of 
Amsterdam,who reached the coast of Western Australia in 1616, 
at the island which still bears his name, set up an economical 
tin plate on a post, and sailed away with the opinion that a 
land “thinly peopled by divers cruel, poor and brutal nations” 
eould be of little use to the Dutch East India Company. The 
actual tin plate may still be seen in the Amsterdam Museum, 
and thus remains “the earliest authentic literary document in 
Australian history.” 

We should like to linger with Dr. Kitchett over the later 
exploits of Dampier and Cook, Bass and Flinders, but we 
have only space to glance at another aspect of his fascinating 
book. Everyone who has been to Sydney has paid a visit 
to the Blue Mountains, with their unique scenery, often 
recalling Doré’s enchanted wood of the Inferno. But those who 
have jogged in a State slow train to the quaint hydropathic 
at Medlow Bath—the only hotel known to the present writer 
where one can get really serious exercise by walking three 
times a day between one’s bedroom and the dining-room— 
ean hardly realize that the Blue Mountains, which are 
nowhere so high as Ben Nevis, presented an insuperable 
obstacle for many years to the colonists in search of wider 
grazing-grounds. Dr. Fitchett’s third book sets the matter 
in a vivid light :— 

“It seemed, viewed from a distance, as if any pedestrian 
might saunter at leisure over that range of blue-tipped hills. 
But beneath that streak of azure, lying low on the horizon, was 
a tangle of heart-breaking cliffs and impassable valleys, of vast 
perpendicular rifts, of river-beds rock-choked—mere traps to the 
explorer—such as, for difficulty of transit, can hardly be paral- 
leled elsewhere on the surface of the globe. Hannibal and 
Napoleon in turn led an army, with all its equipment and bag- 
gage, across the Alps. But if the great Carthaginian had tried 
to lead his many-tinted legions, say, up the valley of the Grose, 
or if the great Corsican had set his war-hardened battalions 
clambering through the defile by which the Cox breaks through to 
the Hawkesbury, their armies would have fared worse than they 
did in the stern passes of the Alps. The Alps and the Apennines, 
tumbled together, indeed, would hardly form a more hopeless 
barrier than that hidden in the innocent-looking curve of blue 
hills on which Phillip looked.” 

We are inclined to say of Dr. Fitchett’s book that he has 
done for the tangled defiles of early Australian history what 
Blaxland and his colleagues did for the Blue Mountains; 
he has made a smooth road for the tourist, set with noble 
points of view, and leading to delightful unsuspected nooks 
of romance, 





THE LOIRE.* 
Mr. Gotprina’s agreeable book will open the eyes of many 
who flatter themselves on knowing the Loire because they 
have visited Tours, Blois, and the neighbouring chateaux of 
historical or romantic fame, or even have travelled on to 





> The Loire: the Record of a Pilgrimage from Gerbier de Joncs to St. Nazaire. 
y Douglas Goldring. With Illustrations in colour and black and white by 
L. Collins, London; Constable and Co, [7s, 6d. net.] 





Nantes and seen the great river near its entrance into the sea. 
Not that such knowledge is at all to be despised: and if we 
were to notice a defect in this charming pilgrimage, it would 
be that the pilgrim is inclined to treat with a certain superior 
scorn those sights and recollections which have become 
hackneyed simply by reason of the great and compelling 
interest they have possessed during the last faur centuries. 
And as to the restoration (so called) which rouses Mr. 
Goldring’s angry contempt at Blois, for instance, and at 
Chaumont, one remembers that time will soon arrange all 
that. It does not, after all, affect the old associations. 

The life of the Loire, at least in this part of its course, can 
hardly be separated from that of its towns and castles. It is 
different with the higher reaches, which are far less familiar 
to the ordinary traveller. Of these Mr. Goldring gives a 
delightful and valuable account, though slightly too much 
flavoured with his personal experiences: the methods of 
“R. L. 8.” cannot always be used with impunity. But some 
of Mr. Goldring’s adventures are really interesting and 
amusing; and his resolution to penetrate to the actual source 
of the Loire—which he found in a farmer’s stable at a height 
of four thousand five hundred feet, on the slope of Mont 
Gerbier de Joncs, in the Cévennes—meant resolution and 
hardy perseverance in the face of considerable fatigue, not 
to mention lack of food and attacks by the fierce dogs of the 
countryside. 

The history of the Loire, “le fleuve national,” is told with 
clearness and spirit. The varied scenery of its course docs 
not affect the curiously personal character of a river which 
has been compared to a capricious woman in its moods of 
softness and fury; sometimes sleeping blue and clear among 
its sandbanks and islands, sometimes in terrible flood, devas- 
tating the whole country; always uncertain, always changing 
its course, and thus adding danger to the navigation which, 
once constant and busy, now hardly exists at all. This state 
of things is rightly lamented, Mr. Goldring reminds us, by 
many patriotic Frenchmen, and plans have been made for 
restoring the old use of the Loire as a commercial water-way, 
as well as the important line of defence it was proved to be 
in the war of 1870. Of that war it bears many a trace in 
the restoration of its broken bridges and the heroic traditions 
of its towns. 

The book has interesting illustrations and a useful map of 
the course of the Loire, which is six hundred and twenty-five 
miles long, the river skirting or flowing through the nine 
departments of Haute Loire, Loire, Sadne-et-Loire, Niévre, 
Loiret, Loir-et-Cher, Indre-et-Loire, Maine-et-Loire, and 
Loire-Inférieure. 





CARAVANNING.* 


“THe Caravan Club has usually some fifty vans on its list, 
for hire at all prices, from twenty shillings a week up to eight 
or nine pounds.” That is the answer, or at all events one 
answer, to the first and most important question asked by the 
would-be beginner with a caravan. He can start when he 
pleases, the only preliminaries being the hiring of a horse and 
the laying in of a stock of provisions, and when once he is on 
the road his expenses depend upon his personal tastes. Most 
people who read Mr. Harris Stone’s book will, we think, be 
reassured when they add up the cost of a caravan trip. It 
comes to less than the ordinary householder might suppose. 
“ For less than £2 a week apiece three men can have a month 
in a caravan,” is the estimate of one with long experience of 
the road. Another puts the cost at three guineas a week each 
for four men with a boy; another budget is that of four girls, 
who managed for a month at thirty shillings a week, includ- 
ing hiring a van at £10 for the month; and Lady Arthur 
Grosvenor actually sets down her daily account for each of 
four persons as follows: Three horses for one night, at 6d. 
each, ls. 6d.; milk for tea, supper, and breakfast, 14d.; meat, 
2s.; eggs, 1s. ; bread, 5d.; total, 5s. 04d. But this is perhaps 
a little too Spartan for travellers with an appetite, and 
also it does not appear to embrace the cost of a 
van. We should most of us incline to a more benign 
extreme than 14d. worth of milk per day; and where is the 
tea? But before these questions of diet comes, of course, the 
prime question of choosing a van, and here Mr. Harris Stone 


* Caravanning and Camping Out, By J. Harris Stone, London: Herbert 
Jenkins, (15s, net. 
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makes a surprising statement. There is no such person, it 
seems, as an architect of caravans. Vans are merely made 
by wheelwrights and coachbuilders, who have no special 
knowledge of the needs of the road; so that we gather that 
the ideal van is yet to be built. Is there not here an opening 
for the ingenious architect-pupil, anxious to strike out a line 
of his own? A caravan, you would suppose, could be built 
with an interior something like a ship’s cabin ; the necessities 
and limitations of the two would be almost the same. On 
some minor points of comfort the caravanner has already 
decided for himself. Shelves must be made to slide out, 
so that they can be easily cleaned. Handles to drawers 
and cupboards should be countersunk, so as not to get in 
the way. But a dozen possibilities occur to the lay mind. 
Mr. Stone recommends a particular kind of oil lamp for light- 
ing the van, for instance; why should it not be lighted by 
electricity? A caravanner of long experience could surely 
set his architect on the road to fortune; he learns a hundred 
things which stay-at-home people never dream of—how to 
prevent a full jug of milk from slopping, for example, which 
you do by placing a sheet of paper on the top and then pressing 
a saucer on it. Mr. Stone’s book deserves to find plenty of 
readers. ‘ Folk live very close in a cart,” he quotes from 
David Christie Murray, and he shows them the best way to 
live in a van. 





EPISCOPACY AND UNITY.* 


Tris little book in the course of two hundred and fifty pages 
gives a clear view of the relations of the Church of England 
to non-episcopalian bodies, bere and on the Continent, from 
the Reformation to our own day, and supplies a valuable 
catena of the opinions held on the subject of those relations 
by the most distinguished leaders on both sides. We believe 
that ignorance of the history of their own Church was one 
main cause of the growth among our clergy during the last 
century of an intolerant spirit towards members of other 
Reformed churches. They swallowed the Tractarian principles 
without examination, and so proceeded to un-church all bodies 
who were without episcopal government, despite their mani- 
festation of “the fruits of the Spirit.” The argument 
employed was a simple one. “The power of ordination is 
inherent in bishops only; consequently, where there is no 
bishop, there are no priests; where there are no priests, there 
are no sacraments; where there are no sacraments, there is 
no chureb.” But no one has yet succeeded in proving from 
Scripture the first of these propositions, upon which all the 
rest depend. “Let any man show me,” said the Bishop of 
Hereford in 1675, “ Timotby or Titus or anyone ordained twice, 
made first priest and then bishop, which is absolutely neces- 
sary if they be distinct characters.” The greatest scholar of 
his time, Archbishop Usher, said the same thing. “I have 
ever declared my opinion to be that bishop and presbyter 
differ only in rank, not in order.” And he went on to say, 
“IT do profess that with like affection I should receive the 
Blessed Sacrament at the hands of the Dutch ministers if I 
were in Holland, as I should do at the hands of the French 
ministers if I were in Charenton.” Bishop Andrewes may be 
quoted to the same effect: “Though our government be by 
divine right, it follows not either that ‘there is no salvation’ 
or that ‘a church cannot stand’ without it. . . . This isnot to 
damn anything, to prefer a better thing before it.” The 
contrary opinion dates from Laud, who maintained that there 
could be no true church without diocesan bishops; and as a 
consequence of this doctrine exiled from the Church of 
England many of its most sincere and godly members. 

There can be no question that a reunion of the Reformed 
Churches is impossible until our High Churchmen learn a 
little more respect for the facts of history, both ancient and 
modern. To base a theory of necessary Church government 
upon episcopal Asia Minor while ignoring unepiscopal 
Alexandria is convenient but not creditable. To hold that 
the sole Christian church in America is that very small 
section of those professing the Christian name which is 
governed by bishops, is magnificent but not convincing. On 
the other hand, to allow that episcopacy, while of the bene esse 
of the Church, is not of its esse, would remove the main objection 
to episcopacy in the minds of the great Protestant societies, 





* Episcopacy and Unity. By H. A. Wilson, London: Longmans and Co, 
[8s, Gd. net, ] 











and so pave the way to ultimate union. Mr. Wilson does not 
write in any spirit of partisanship, and is content for the most 
part to leave the facts and opinions he collects to speak for 
themselves. Occasionally he adds a short excursus on some 
point of special interest, such as the Synod of Dort, or 
Occasional Conformity, or the rubric requiring confirmation, 
In regard to the last point he discusses the historical inter. 
pretation of the rubric, and decides that it had no reference to 
dissenters, further pointing out that from dissenters who were 
required occasionally to communicate, confirmation was not 
required. While admitting that confirmation may rank as an 
apostolic custom, he holds that the Church of England by its 
articles and rubrics, and by its practice through many centuries, 
does not claim for it the rank of an ordinance “ generally 
necessary to salvation.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir William Lee-Warner makes 
“ The Civil Service of India” the subject of an article, in the 
course of which he traces the history of the means by which 
vacancies in the service have been filled since the institution 
of the competitive system. In considering what improvements 
might be made, he maintains that the same conditions ought 
not to be applied to both British and Indian candidates. For 
the former he favours the continuance of the present arrange- 
ments, laying special stress upon the value of a University 
education for future administrators. On the other hand, he 
suggests that Indian candidates should be sent for a period 
of at least three years to training colleges in the various 
provinces of India, and that a certain proportion of the 
vacancies each year should be allotted to the most successful 
students in these colleges. In this way, he maintains, India 
would secure proper training for representatives of all classes 
of her community destined for the Civil Service. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land policy is discussed by Sir Gilbert Parker in an 
article entitled “Land Reform and the Chancellor.” He 
criticises Mr. Lloyd George’s views severely, and supports the 
alternative policy of small ownership, though not without 
expressing some doubts as to its complete satisfactoriness, 
He asks especially that the means to solving the land problem 
shall be subordinated to the end:— 

“We are more concerned with getting men on the land who will 

work it successfully, than with the precise form of tenure under 
which they shall hold it. We advocate, we press ownership, we 
have faith in it as the most attractive and natural and national 
form of tenure, and, in the end, the most efficient; but if men 
desire tenancy we would place no obstacles in their way, unlike 
the Liberals in their Small Holdings Act of 1908, which deliber- 
ately places obstacles in the way of small ownership.” 
It would be in the last degree foolish, Sir Gilbert Parker 
adds, to impose artificial and pedantic limitations on the free 
choice of those who may wish to seek a living on the land—— 
Some interesting quotations are given by the Hon. Mra. 
Lawrence from the diary of a gentleman (Mr. R. H. Lawrence) 
who visited St. Petersburg in 1806. We take from it the 
following anecdote :— 

“A Russian prince at Moscow, desirous of giving his children 
the best education, took a Frenchman into his house in order to 
teach them the French language. The attention of the tutor 
was not thrown away on them, they soon began to speak in the 
admired dialect very glibly. And the instructor grew daily in 
favour. It was thought necessary shortly after that a governess 
should be added to the establishment, that the female part of the 
prince’s family might be qualified for the meridian ef Petersburg. 
The French lady was informed that the boys had made a great 
proficiency in speaking French, and was desired to examine them. 
The parties appeared not to comprehend each other ; the astonished 
and disappointed parents, unable to explain the mystery, them- 
selves demanded an explanation. The lady who did understand 
French informed them that the children spoke very good Finnish. 
The rage of the Russian nobleman may be imagined, for the 
Finns are held in the utmost contempt by all ranks of Russians. 
In such a country it may be supposed that the detected tutor did 
not escape punishment. He was nothing but a worthless Finn.” 





A considerable amount of space is again devoted in the 
National Review, and in our view most legitimately for the 
question is one which cannot in the public interest be allowed 
to drop, to a discussion of the Marconi affair, for not 
only is it dealt with at some length in the “ Episodes of 
the Month,” but it is also the subject of two separate articles, 
one by Mr. Maxse, and the other a report of a speech by 
Mr. Amery under the title “Saint Sebastian of Limehouse.” 
—HMr. Lovat Fraser writes upon “The Future of Turkey 
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in Asia,” and discusses the various questions upon which 


attention is bound to be focussed in the near future, now that 
the Turks must limit themselves to Asia Minor as the sphere 


of their activity. 

“They are not yet freed from the embarrassments caused by 

their treatment of subject races, and now that—despite their 
adden march on Adrianople—they are setting their faces east- 
aa once more, the Armenian question may be expected to grow 
more acute, Their primary need in Asia Minor is better com- 
munications, and consequently the Baghdad railway project is 
once more being pushed forward. They will have to make up 
their minds about their future policy in Arabia, and either 
abandon pretensions which they have not the strength to enforce, 
or waste their impaired resources in futile efforts to extend their 
sway over the peninsula. They must also come to some arrange- 
ment with Great Britain about their questionable position near 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and stop the foolish actions which 
have produced constant bickering during the last decade. If they 
really want to turn barren wastes into a land of smiling plenty— 
a thing the Turks have never done yet—they will take in hand 
Sir William Willcocks’s great schemes for the revival of the 
ancient irrigation system of Chaldea, which might be made one 
of the greatest granaries in the world, as it was in olden times. 
Then the Turks have to settle their frontier dispute with Persia, 
which has dragged on for more than half a century.” 
This last question, Mr. Fraser proceeds, is an indication that 
Turkey may soon begin to interest herself in Persian affairs. 
Mr. Fraser reaches pessimistic conclusions in his discussion 
of almost all of these various subjects. “The outlook in the 
Middle East,” he says in conclusion, “ contains few gleams of 
brightness. The Baghdad railway should spell progress, but 
the menace of the Armenian problem may at any moment 
thrust it into the background once more. Arabia is striking 
out for herself. If Persia had virility enough to do likewise 
British statesmen might be easier in their minds.” A 
charming article is contributed by Mr. Austin Dobson, called 
“A Literary Printer.” It tells the story of John Nichols, 
whom Gibbon described as “the last, or one of the last, of 
the learned Printers.” Nichols was born in 1745, and was 
apprenticed to a printer when he was twelve. He is perhaps 
ebiefly known from his connexion with the Gentleman's 
Magazine, of which he acted as editor from 1778 until the 
year of his death, 1226. Mr. Austin Dobson takes the oppor- 
tunity of giving a brief history of the magazine, which was 
founded in 1731 by Edward Cave :— 

“In its earliest form the Gentleman’s Magazine bore the sub-title 
of Monthly Intelligencer; and the putative ‘author’ was announced 
as ‘Sylvanus Urban, Gent,’ a compound nom de guerre of itself 
happy enough to absolve its begetter from any imputation of 
sluggish invention. The initial purpose was simply to give 
‘Monthly a View of all the Pieces of Wit, Humour, or Intelli- 
gence daily offer’d to the Publick’ in the swarming news-sheets, of 
which, even at this date, there were in London alone no fewer than 
two hundred; to add to these things ‘Select Pieces of Poetry,’ 
‘ Transactions and Events, Foreign and Domestick,’ Births, Deaths 
and Marriages, &c., ‘ Prices of Goods and Stock,’ ‘ Bill of Mortality,’ 
‘A Register of Books,’ and ‘Observations in Gardening.’ ” 





The most famous of the contributors in its earlier years was 
Dr. Johnson, for whom it served for a long period, according 
to Boswell, as his “principal source for employment and 
support.”-——-Mr, H. B. Marriott Watson writes upon “ The 
Problem of Human Survival,” and quotes some experiences 
(most of which will be familiar to members of the Society for 
Psychical Research) in support of a belief in immortality. 


The most interesting article in the Contemporary is an 
account by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan of “ A Holiday among the 
Servians.” This describes a journey undertaken by the writer 
in June through Servia and those parts of Macedonia and 
Albania occupied by the Servians. Mr. Trevelyan disclaims 
any partisanship in the later developments of the Balkan 
crisis, and confesses that at the end of his experiences he came 
home “only with a sense of the complexities of the Balkan 
problem, the difficulty of getting at the full truth, and the 
multitude of conflicting racial standpoints, each reasonable in 
itself, were it not for all the others.” At the same time, we 
gather that on the whole Mr. Trevelyan’s impression of the 
Servians was favourable. He speaks of the Servian peasant 
as “a very democratic and independent person,” and as being 
on a far higher plane than those of his own race who have 
lived for so long under Turkish rule. The success of the 
Servians as administrators, too, seems to have been consider- 
able in the districts occupied by them last winter. Mr. 
Trevelyan remarks that 


“They fought the Albanians to a finish last winter, and have 
since disarmed them in a way the Turks never did. They have 








established order and safety where murder and robbery used to 
be the ordinary incidents of life. They have done this both by 
rough and gentle methods. They have carried off hostages of 
the Albanian chiefs’ families to Uskub or Belgrade, and they have 
distributed food and seed corn (maize) in the Albanian villages, 
We travelled a short way with a Servian officer who was a 
specialist at managing Albanians, and we saw Albanians leave 
their work in the fields and run up to talk to him, asking him 
to be their member when the constitution was established, and 
kissing him at parting. Apart from the kissing, I should guess 
that their relations to this man were rather like those of Indian 
hill tribes to a Sahib of the right sort. Whether these good 
relations are the rule or the exception I am utterly unable to 
say. But our impression is that the Servians are at least trying 
to do their duty by their part of Albania.” 

With regard to the new war Mr. Trevelyan has little to say, 
for it broke out after he had returned to England. We may 
quote, however, some observations made to him at Athens by 
M. Venezelos, who declared that 

“When the Turkish war began the Allies had no expectation of 
being able to drive the Turkish armies right out of Macedonia 
and Thrace. They hoped to make a little headway in parts of 
Macedonia, and that then the Great Powers would stop the war 
and insist on genuine reforms in European Turkey which would 
end the question. From the moment when the first victories 
showed that questions of partition would arise on a big scale, 
M. Venezelos began to ask Bulgaria to negotiate, and, if necessary, 
to go to arbitration, and he said that he had been asking for 
arbitration ever since.” 

——Sir Sidney Lee contributes the first of a series of articles 
upon “ Shakespeare and Public Affairs.” In it he endeavours 
to trace Shakespeare’s views upon political questions. He 
rejects the view put forward by “hasty critics” that 
Shakespeare was “no friend of democracy,” and argues that 
the truth is that modern theories of popular government 
escaped his notice not because he was out of sympathy with 
them, but because they lay beyond the limit of his horizon, 
“The dramatist cannot be blamed for ignoring political 
programmes which were not in being in his time, any more 
than he can be blamed for omitting mention of steam- 
engines or aeroplanes, and for writing familiarly of objects, 
lika perspective glasses or viol-da-gambas, which have gone 
out of use.” Sir Sidney Lee seeks to show, however, that 
Shakespeare frequently indulged in severe criticism of 
oligarchical and monarchical theories of government. The 
truth in our opinion is that Shakespeare, like all wise men, 
was a Whig. There were Whigs before the Revolution as 
there were Christians before the dawn of Christianity. 
Mr. Ellis W. Davies, M.P., discusses somewhat inconclusively 
the recent report of the Departmental Committee upon the 
Jury System ; and we must also mention an article by Mr. 
Joseph Burtt upon the slavery in the Portuguese West 
African colonies. 

The Fortnightly Review opens witha short article entitled 
“A Great Imperial Opportunity,” in which Lord Grey dis- 
cusses further the project for a Dominion House to be erected 
on the magnificent Aldwych “island site.” The project is 
already familiar to readers of the Spectator, but Lord Grey 
here gives further details as to the terms of the option 
secured, and as to the nature of the building which he 
suggests should be erected. The plan of the “House” 
would, of course, have to be agreed to by the Dominions’ 
representatives, but Lord Grey makes some valuable sug- 
gestions. His proposal includes a great central tower to 
be used as an hotel, a roof-garden of two and a half acres, 
a theatre and lecture-hall, and, most important of all, a 
great Imperial “ Covent Garden” occupying the whole base- 
ment area, by means of which the attention of the home 
consumer may be impressively focussed on the products of the 
Dominions oversea, and the manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom enabled to ascertain and meet the requirements of 
Greater Britain. Auditor Tantum follows with some lively 
observations on the Session of 1913; and other articles of a 
political character are those on “Conservatives and the 
Land,” by Mr. J. M. Kennedy, and “ Great Britain’s Poverty 
and its Causes,” by Mr. J. Ellis Barker. In the former 
Mr. Kennedy argues strongly against the ideas which the 
extreme section of the Liberal Party have adopted from 
Henry George, and endeavours to show that the salvation of 
British agriculture must be found, not in oppressive taxation, 
but in freedom and co-operation; that it is essential to 
recognize the distinction between agriculture and industry, 
and that this distinction should be observed above all in the 
Unionist tariff policy, which should and could, thinks Mr, 
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Kennedy, be modified so as to assist the former without 
seriously injuring the latter. Mr. Ellis Barker, on the other 
hand, dismisses co-operation and all legislative remedies as 
ineffectual to cure the extwemes of poverty which are the curse 
of British industrialism. By a statistical comparison between 
Great Britain and the United States he endeavours to show 
that the real cause of British poverty is the inefficiency of 
British labour; that the average worker in the United States 
produces from two to three times as much as his British 
colleague, and that this advantage is not due to the superiority 
of the labourer, but is in direct proportion to the greater 
quantity and better quality of machinery employed in American 
manufactures. Mr. Barker's conclusion is that “by doubling 
machinery we can double output and double wages.” —— 
Foreign politics are dealt with in papers on “ Patriotism and 
Party in France” and“ The Bohemian Sokol.” In the former 
Mr. Charles Dawbarn traces the decay of the Radical Party 
in France, which he attributes to “savage self-interest and 
insensibility to public sentiment,” exemplified by its opposition 
to the proposals for electoral reform and the Three Years’ 
Military Service Bill. In the latter Mr. Walter Jerrold gives 
a most interesting description of the great national gymnastic 
institutions which were established in the’sixties by the Slavonic 
people of Bohemia under the symbol of the “ Sokol” or 
“Falcon,” and which have now brought into patriotic line 
with the Bohemians the other Slavic peoples under the 
Austrian Crown. There are the usual number of literary 
articles, among which mention may be made of “ Hamlet at 
Oxford,” by Frederick 8. Boas, an interesting paper, in which 
the author shows by means of extracts from the Vice- 
Chancellor’s accounts in the University archives that the per- 
formance of “ Hamlet,” which is known to have taken place 
at Oxford during the reign of Elizabeth, must have been 
conducted under civic and not academic patronage. The 
number also contains the closing chapters of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s fine novel, “ The Joy of Youth.” 

Perhaps the most interesting article in Blackwood’s is that 
by Professor Mahaffy on “ Old Country Houses in Ireland.” 
The Georgian Society, whose publications on the old houses 
of Dublin have excited so much interest, propose to include 
as the last volume in their series a collection of typical 
examples of Georgian house-building in the counties; and 
the researches of the Society have brought to light so 
many interesting houses of the seventeenth century that it is 
proposed to treat these in a separate volume. Meanwhile 
Professor Mahaffy has been tempted to analyse the evidence 
which the architectural work and decoration of these country 
houses gives as to the social condition of the country. In 
Ireland the rise of domestic architecture was not unnaturally 
much later than in England. Professor Mahaffy mentions 
only two unfortified mansions of a date preceding the 
Restoration, and these were built respectively by Ormond to 
receive Queen Elizabeth, and by Strafford for Charles I. at 
a time when it was thought probable that he would have to 
visit Ireland. But it was not till the accession of Charles II. 
that the domestic mansion began to be really generally con- 
structed. Professor Mahaffy concludes that it was the 
Cromwellian settlement which first gave genuine security to 
Ireland, and he quotes from the Travels of Thomas Dinely 
and Winter, the Cromwellian Provost of Trinity College, to 
show that this settlement was a genuine settlement, not to be 
dismissed with the epigram of Tacitus, “Solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant.” From this the Professor passes on to con- 
sider the early Georgian houses and the remarkable develop- 
ment of the style of decoration which arose from the work of the 
brothers Franchini and preceded the introduction of the Adam 
style from England. He goes on to show that the deteriora- 
tion of architecture, which is generally attributed by Irish 
historians to the effect of the Act of Union, in fact 
set in some years before the close of the eighteenth 
century, and the paper concludes with some evidences 
which may be drawn from the number and splendour of these 
houses to rebut the charge of absenteeism which is so freely 
made against Irish landlords by contemporary and modern 
political writers. Another interesting article is that on 
Brazil by Mr. Cyril Campbell. Mr. Campbell contrasts Brazil 
with the United States, and emphasizes the very divergent 
views entertained by North and South respectively with 
regard to the mixture of the black and white races. He 
shows, too, that whereas from the commencement the 





as 
pioneers in the Virginias migrated there under the impulse 
of religious persecution, with the intention of permanent 
settlement, and with the memories, customs, ani traditions 
of their race graven indelibly on their minds, the South 
bad for decades been the paradise of the adventurer, whose 
only object was to fill his pockets and return as soon as possible 
to Madrid or Lisbon. Now South America has become the 
goal of a genuine migration, but the effects of the earlier 
conditions are not to be easily overcome. Development has 
begun too late, and imitation has taken the place of a trug 
political growth.——Delightful, though in a very different 
style, is a paper entitled “Some Account of Arcady,” by 
Louise Imogen Guiney, which gives a picture of English 
rural life in the Cotswolds, that country of magnificent stone 
mansions, farms, cottages, and churches, where mediaeval 
games and scraps of ancient song still form part of the 
life of the people, and art is still a standing fashion, stil] 
a craft which the conditions of modern life have not succeeded 
in debasing.——Of the fiction the best is the short story called 
“ Baban Miji,” with which Mr. R. S. Fletcher continues hig 
series “ From the Outposts.” 





FICTION. 


WOMEN OF THE COUNTRY.* 


Tue few character-studies of hard-working and poor English- 
women which make up this short book are of such remarkable 
quality that we find ourselves thinking of them as something 
quite by themselves in recent English fiction. We must not 
exaggerate, and shall not compare the work of Mrs. Muirhead 
Boue with that of Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot; these great 
writers gave us long and humorous stories, and Mrs. Bone has 
given us a brief study in which no attempt bas been made to 
show the effects of character working through a complicated 
thread of human action. Her people touch and fly asunder 
again like flies on a summer’s day. But if the profound 
ability which she has briefly displayed could be brought 
into relation with the gifts of the story-teller her achieve- 
ment would be a high one indeed; she would have to 
be named with the great English writers of fiction—with 
the author of Mary Barton, we think, more than with any 
other. Mrs. Bone’s mental habit is essentially a woman's; 
she concerns herself with woman’s duties, woman's afflictions, 
and woman’s powers of consolation, always from a woman's 
point of view. Her vision is superiatively simple, exact, and 
sincere, and her style has a finish, taste, and sonority which 
are free from all affectation. 

The opening chapter describes the scene of the author's 
childhood, which is one of those flat sandy bays (like More- 
cambe Bay or the estuary of the Dee) on the North-West 
Coast of England, where the tide comes in with the speed of 
a horse. Mrs. Gaskell wrote one of the best short stories in 
the language recounting a tragedy in a Lancashire bay. That 
is only a superficial resemblance, of course. A deeper resem- 
blance is to Mrs. Gaskell’s appreciation of simple souls working 
humbly and passively at the task immediately before them, 
and finding time for sympathy with their fellows, yet without 
a thought of being, as such people truly are, inadequately 
rewarded in the world’s lottery. Other people may call them 
the victims of injustice or the sport of chance, and blame 
their very quietness. They do not do this for themselves. A 
comparison with George Eliot enables one only to say that 
Mrs. Bone can fix her cottagers “in their movements as they 
appear” with as unerring a touch as George Eliot applied 
to the society of a midland town or to the pride of 
housewives in their work, as in Zhe Mill on the Floss. She 
has not the humour of George Eliot—not a hint of a 
Mrs. Poyser appears in her pages—nor for the matter of 
that has she the less startling but delightful and gracious 
humour of Cranford. It seems ungrateful to say what Mrs. 
Bone’s book is not, for it has given us intense pleasure, and 
the fact is that it is almost perfect within its compass. Like 
Jane Austen in a very different sphere, Mrs. Bone knows what 
she wants to do and does it. 

As good an example as we could quote of the distinction of 
Mrs. Bone’s style comes at the end of her first chapter, in 





* Women of the Country. By Gertrude Bone. With Frontispiece by Muirhead 
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Bone, London: Duckworth and Co. (2s. 6d. net.] 
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which she has described a tragedy on the sands wherein a 
blind man, a child, and a horse were swallowed up:— 


“Toa child the fact of death is not very terrible, because the 
fact of life is not yet understood; but I never see in imagination 
the level and sad-coloured country of my childhood, stretching 
out of sight to the sea across an expanse of sand, a country whose 
mp was in the heavens, whose hills were the clouds, without 

oA also, journeying across it, an old blind man, a child, and a 

dumb creature, to disappear for ever under the wide sky, beneath 
the sun, within that great waste of waters. The life of the poor, 
coloured outwardly with the same passivity and acceptance of 
their lot as the rest of visible nature, disciplined by the same 
forces which break the floods and the earth, remains for most of 
us querulous, ignoble, disappointing. What can be said sug- 

tive or profound of the life that is born, that labours its 

day with its face to the ground, from which it looks for its 
sustenance, and at last is carried, spent, to the square ground 
which holds the memory and remains of the dead? Yet one day 
the sun which has risen, stirring the only emotion in the land- 
scape, will rise upon & tragic, significant, or patient human group, 
for whom sun and seasons and the wide heavens are small, whose 
emotion is yet contained within the room of a mean dwelling and 
whose destiny is accomplished within a tilled field. Under a sky 
that is infinite and a heaven accessible to all, the poor ‘work 
for their living,’ bowed always a little towards tragedy yet 
understanding joy, from the bitterness of life and death and the 
added anguish of ignorance drinking often their safety.” 

The principal character, Anne Hilton, is a woman whom 
ber neighbours regard as “peculiar,” because they find no 
standard from their own experience with which to measure 
her actions. Her motives are subtle and incalculable to them, 
yet profoundly simple to herself. A small meanness in others 
depresses her as much as though she had done it herself. She 
ean blaze with anger, yet be more tolerant to blackguards than 
tosaints, Young women, and men with wives to guide them, 
think her absurd, but young men seldom do so. When a 
young woman of her acquaintance goes to live with a married 
man Anne Hilton is characteristically the only person who 
feels that the shame is partly laid upon herself—she should 
have foreseen, warned, advised. How the visit of kindly 
rebuke which she undertakes to the young woman ends in 
nothing; how the young woman is deserted, and dies in the 
workhouse, where her child is born; and how Anne Hilton 
adopts the child—these are only the bare facts which Mrs. 
Bone ornaments with her revealing studies of character. 

Mrs. Bone’s literary apparatus is so simple and is apparently 
handled with such native ease that one is continually being 
surprised by the vividness and truth of the results. Here is a 
farmer's wife, for instance, delivering her opinions on the 
bringing up of children :-— 

“Iwas talking to Mrs. Hankworth the other day—she’s done 
better than me, she’s had twelve—‘I never was one for much 
whipping,’ she said. ‘I never found you did much good by it. 
You can break the spirit of a horse by whipping, but you can’t 
ehange its character. Give ’em all plenty of occupation at home, 
and they'll not want to go out in the evenings.’ I was glad to 
bear her say 80, for I’ve always felt like that myself. There was 
Ted had his fret-saw, and William was always one for making 
collections of butterflies or birds’ eggs, and John was always one 
for politics. He'd sit reading any newspaper he could get hold 
of, and arguing with his father. I always knew he’d not stop in 
the country. He was always for the things that was — in the 
town at meetings and unions, and he took no interest in farming 
or country work. It was always railways or politics with him. 
He was the first to go, said Mrs. Crowther, her face taking that 
fixed serious expression, betraying the inward attitude which in 
another woman would have meant tears. You've a lot of work 
to do when they’re little, but you can shut the door at night and 
know they’re all inside with you; but there’s a day comes to 
gentle as well as simple, when you shut the door at night and 
some of them’s outside. Sometimes you wake in the night and 
ou wonder if there’s anything more you could have done for 
em, and you vex yourself a lot more over them when they’ve 

me from you than you ever do when they’re with you. You 

ve a feeling when they’re at home that if they want you you're 
there. _ But it’s another matter when they can’t get at you for 
all their wanting or yours either for that matter.” 
Among other pictures which remain with us is a description 
of the women’s ward in the workhouse—a scene repellent in 
the peevish jealousy of bankrupt character, but relieved by 
the buoyant and kindly common sense of the matron—and an 
evangelical sermon which for searching and simple force recalls 
the sermon preached by Dinah Morris on the village green. 





The Swashbuckler. By Mrs. Bailie Reynolds. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—These stories are mostly of a kind which it is 
impossible to describe by anything but the word which 
Stevenson annexed from Scott—“tushery.” Put Mrs. Bailie 
Reynolds’s tushery affords quite good reading, and the first 








story, which gives its name to the book, is decidedly exciting. 
“The Big Fool’s Wooing,” a story of mediaeval Italy, is 
also well written, but the modern sketches which are included 
in the book are rather commonplace. 


READABLE Novets.—The Transformation of Timothy. By 
Thomas Cobb. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An amusing story of 
the struggles of a mother and daughter who are compelled 
by loss of money to keep a lodging-house in London. The 
situation is much complicated by the illness of the mother. 
Harvest. By V.I. Longman. (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co. 6s.)—This novel contains a study of a girl whose mother 
was a high-caste native of India. Her troubles, however, 
seem due more to her extreme folly in marrying one man from 
pique while she is in love with another than to the mixture of 
East and West in her parentage——The WUnworthy Pact. By 
Dorothea Gerard, (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s8.)—A modern 
story told from a purely Roman Catholic point of view, and 
chiefly concerned with a question of conscience.——Sunset. 
By Mrs. Donald Shaw. (W. J. Ham-Smith. 6s.) —The 
Californian scenes in this book are well described, but the 
main theme of the plot is not very original. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review wm other forms, 





Phonetic Spelling: a Proposed Universal Alphabet for the 
Rendering of English, French, German, and all other Forms 
of Speech. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.O.M.G., K.C.B. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)}—With great 
laboriousness and a display of much knowledge Sir Harry 
Johnston has constructed a series of symbols, some eighty 
in number, which will, he claims, represent upon paper the 
sounds of every form of human speech. His alphabet is 
designed to provide phonetic spelling not only for the great 
European tongues, but also for those of Asia and Africa; he 
wishes bis signs to denote the peculiarities of such widely 
diverse forms of speech as Welsh, Arabic, Chinese (with its 
tones), and Hottentot (with its clicks), The qualities which 
the perfect phonetic alphabet must possess are, according to 
Sir Harry Johnston, as follows :— 


“Tt must be logical; it must be universally applicable to the 
rendering of all languages as well as English; as free as possible 


from resemblances between letters that are —a. to the eye; 
and it must be the easiest alphabet to print, write, and read which 
is consistent with the accurate rendering of speech-sounds.” 

We are ready to believe that Sir Harry Johnston's scheme 
comes as near to this ideal as is possible. But we remain 
unconvinced of the need for any such alphabet, and would 
have been glad to have had a chapter from Sir Harry Johnston 
to explain precisely what the need is. All such schemes for 
systematizing spelling are bound, we think, to break down, 
because they are attempts to force a foot into a boot that 
is too small for it. The sounds of human speech, in the 
first place, are far too subtle to be capable of anything 
but the roughest reproduction upon paper. Even Sir Harry 
Johnston does not pretend that his symbols are absolutely 
accurate. The German “i” and the French “uu,” for 
instance, are represented by the same symbol, though they 
sound markedly different; and, again, the English word 
“ phonetic” and the French word “ phonétique” are by this 
system spelled identically. When, after all this trouble has 
been taken to get a perfect alphabet, it remains such an 
inaccurate instrument, we cannot help wondering whether the 
trouble was worth while. In the second place, the sounds of 
human speech are constantly altering, and it is impossible 
to believe that the existence of a scientific alphabet could 
check the tendency, nor would the check be necessarily 
desirable. Sir Harry Johnston talks gaily of forcing the 
German nation to make up its mind whether it wants to 
pronounce “w” as “w” or as “‘v”; but surely this is carrying 
a passion for tidiness to unreasonable limits. The truth is 
often forgotten that the fundamental object of spelling is to 
inform the reader of the meaning of a word and not of its 
pronunciation. No amount of phonetic spelling will help 
anyone to master the real difficulties of pronouncing such a 
language as Russian; and if once the pronunciation of a 
word is known, its “ accurate” spelling becomes a matter of 
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unimportant convention. We confess that we would sooner 


see a return to the haphazard spelling of the Renaissance than 
an attempt at putting the languages of the world into a 
strait-waistcoat of eighty scientifically phonetic symbols. 


Les Victoires Serbes. By Henry Barby. (Bernard Grasset, 
Paris. 3f. 50c.)\—M. Barby was special correspondent of the 
Journal during the first of the Balkan Wars. He followed 
the Servian troops, and was present at the battles of 
Kumanovo, Prilep, and Monastir. Later on, after the 
armistice, he was with the Servians in the final assault 
upon Adrianople and witnessed the capture of the fortress. 
The admirable qualities of the Servian army are emphasized 
by M. Barby, and he is especially anxious to point out their 
important share in the capture of Adrianople. The book is 
vividly written, though the turn of events makes it seem 
as though it dealt with a not very recent past. 


Roman Farm Management : the Treatises of Cato and Varro. 
Done into English, with notes of modern instances, by A 
Virginia Farmer. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—The 
anonymous translator has produced a version of these famous 
treatises which, without pretending to precise scholarship, is 
written in unusually fluent and readable English. The notes 
and the introduction which he has added to the text give 
much practical information, and display at the same time the 
wide reading of their author. 





New Epirion.—The Citizen and the State: Industrial 
and Sociul Life and the Empire. By J. St. Loe Strachey. 
(Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d.)\—For obvious reasons we cannot 
make any comment upon this book, and merely chronicle the 
appearance of a fourth and revised edition. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
BSrsETHENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-; Post free 1/4). 


QAURCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
SEPTEMBER 30ru, OCTOBER Ist, 2p, Sap, 1913, 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all meetings except to those arra 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a third for members furnished with a 
certificate by the Secretary, available from September 27 to October 4 inclusive. 
COMMUNICATIONS UNDER: 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
Sue to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South- 


OSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 

Orit RS oet's vicsmge, Southampton, » 
TTERS: to the General Secretary, Canon Walter Smit 

Wyehbury, Winchester. r 7 . 


wou AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
’ ’ TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training Co for Secondary Teach Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
mA. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
The Course includes pr tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 

ar te ( and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Riversity, Ample opportunity is given for tice in teaching Science, 
» Mi tics, and other su —~ ools in Cambridge. Students 

fe nttaatted in January and in September, Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
ining College, Wollaston 


eee avplication to the PRINCIPAL, Training 
CESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


T HE PRIN 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
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TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on 4 ication :— 
ACULTY OF ARTS, 
IxncLupIne THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
INCLUDING AGRICULTURAL Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
Mepicine axp Surgery. Dentat Suroerr. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, 
Crvit, MecnasicaL, ELectRicalL, aND AUTOMOBILE, 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 
TESTAMUR COURSES. 
JovnwaLism. Sociat Stupy; AND FoR ENGINEERING APPRENTICES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and excellently equi; 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on September 30th; in the FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


on September 16th, 1913, 
JAMES RAFTER, M.A., Registrar. 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months" 
course. Children in residence. For particalars, apply Hon. Sec. Liverpool 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


Bev FoOED COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Princi L Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary ~~~ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of H Bras 
Full particulars on application to the PEI CIPAL, 


PHL UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD: 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the followi 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
APPLIED LAW, SCIENCE (including papeerine, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, be obtained free, from 
PA its . M. GIBBONS, Revistrar, 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examimations, French, Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from 1 knowledge warmly recom- 

mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Taunchie, West vern, for the home education of 

a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in his house, beautifully situated in dry and braci 

climate 500 ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Wool- 

wich and Sandhurst. Laborato~y in the house. Principal in London shortly.— 
Apply the Spectator, Box No. 635, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the developmentof character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advan work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for he kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.8., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
.» C.M.8., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the om, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head Mistress, Miss VYNER. ntire charge of 

children whose psrents are abroad.— For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


LWY HALL, RHYL, NORTH WALES.—HOME- 
SCHOOL for Gentlemen’s DAUGHTERS, Open-air Lessons on Modern 

lines. Domestic training and country life. Tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming. 

Highly qualified Resident Staff (two London B.A.’s, one Cambri Tripos, 

and French and German Governesses), Visiting Masters, Princi 3 

BEST and LEY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwoild), and Miss L. M.CA MERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French ‘Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi , the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. *s, Paddington). 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 20th. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN wees Sines to 2 my rt 

shi ndings. —~ ouse. Enlarged curriculum. 

SCHOOL for too under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 

fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


Pupiie Hearts, 






































Literature, and Music sj eciali- 


























VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach, Thcrough education in the bracing air of the Craven highinads, 
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H AL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to gnaw wf (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-ENOWN PROFESSORS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord Y we 5 BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.R, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.BE.G.S., end Mrs, ALEXAN NDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 


ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Beet holm, ducated Women are trained as Scientific deachers eachers of Physica 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelion,D.D.—F urther yarticulars from the SECRETARY, 


wee oe 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSEE 


Endowed Public School at moderate cost. New Wing read 
Term begins September 17th. Siied ¥ next Term, 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head. -Master, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGQ®T 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head- -Master—Rey, P, 
LLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special hee & 
Engineering Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Schcol, Cea 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-hath, &c, Exhils. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
SS == 
NB 








OLLAR INSTITUTION, 
Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A’ 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, Ist SEPTEMBER, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. 191g 
Special Classes for University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, 
._——— poet ees ee tater eS. 
ustrated prospectus, wi of boarding-houses, on applicati 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary, Teication to te 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are joa in this College: to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
avd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massa ) ee Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, & 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. = DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
age and Literature). 
, SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


THE AUTUMN TERM tM BEGINS TUESDA 
For Illust d Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistress. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Educati i speciall ly built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Laeseesa, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, agen te Cubicles, Hockey, Pe 
-Bathing; beaut tiful climate; . aie for uirin 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for ~y Physical 1 raining; 8 Teoma te or 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Pr ‘tus apply P 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W —High-class Boarding School for Girls. Pducaton 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Edu 
on agen lines, Special attention given to a | a met and Pain 
an for advanced Examinations and for ‘Universities 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
wee es idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
ip, available for three years, on . =e wean 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 19 


ADIES’ BOARDING SARSSE 

in well-known MIDLAND HEALTH RESORT. 
‘The undermentioned, in no way connected with the School, desires to 
strongly poe ge .- for ~~ § education, sound moral and 
a = ome care and liberal table. Terms moderate, 
THUR Hi H. SDEESHON, Esq., 105] Ridgway, Wimbledon, London, 8.W. 


a MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy ae os soil ; _ 4 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, by he Head Mistress—Mis 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress istress at St. Leouard’s School, St, Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annual 

Prospectus on application to MEADS MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


("2 cee SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIBLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level 
Principal—Miss H. T. NELLD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos ee » a 
Miss . MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prosp 


J{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress Mise G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual] Scholarships, 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. | 
BOARDING HOUSE - etieiateg the Se 
BR i meee &e., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, iL FEELING, A.C.A., 
} iw, Bir 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
My OPAC See 
iho hm Principals : : The Misses SALES, 


Penitaase EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
on bir Py — > Treasurer, Mr. eG. 4 

jos sonseraing ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. “LAWRE NCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
Ee Y. in hoe ee for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical Theoretical. 
os trained here.) ye Maral ICHEB 
TaTEN yk ing, Bees, Fruit P: — Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R. 3) Tot Clase Certificates. Se See tus. 


S T A M M E R I N G. 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 

cured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 

Gane. his colleague wy 30 years—W, J. Ketley, “‘Tarrangower,”’ Willesden 
ane, ° 


















































S Bhaeation. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVY ASA PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

ay, ” p- — got Lar ae ae Ay t—~ Jp 9 

Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lea, 69 Sunt Merten Street, 
on, 





HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Fa 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and a’ Prem 

oa. Junior Department for boys of 7 0 0—LIiLEnon Cc. POwTd, 

near READING. 


M.A., Head-Master. 
EIGHTON PARK, 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, my, unds, high above the te Vala 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


~~ | 
P8WwWiso a 8 C H O OL, 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 "10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 20th. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply, Head- ter, School House, , Ipswich. 


S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of yess elds. ~ yy Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Arm 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. Fr. SURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholanmships. Extensive Pla 
ing wimming Bath. Next ay will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, Bootham School, York, 
ILEY.—LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age requiring | —?_ to work or health. Preparation 
for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy Special Entry of - “ee and the 
Universities.—Head- Master, WAROL, D BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 
OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regar rds Scholar. 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers a INGTON 3 should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. ps W, 
LUSHI M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 310 fest 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, 
_____——————«ead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ALEHAM,” 





























~ BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—This well-known 

PREPARATORY =< will be re-o et in September by Messrs, 
E, A. C, Stowell, B.A., and F. Wallace-Hadrill, B.Sc. The School stands ia 
its own grounds ‘of four acres, Boys prepared for Public Schools and Osborne, 
Prospectus on application. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 





Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
nutry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, —o _ and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epile: Terms 30s. Wee Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A McDOUGALL, the Colory, Alderley Edge. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Succeesful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for Loys 104 to 13, and Senior 13- 19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTE: 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURE x 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily a Prospectus and 

testimonials post free — Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, Lon London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 














FOREIGN. 


RUSSELS.—High- Class Sch School for Girls. Thorough 

modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. U to-date arrangements. Gaimes and physical exercises, 

Met prospectus, re.erences, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
eux. 


YNHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 2, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamingtom Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND. 
* For Modern Lan . Successes last term: Diplomas and Certificates, 
Neuchatel University. For Jilustrated Prospectus apply Rev, G. A. 
BIENEMANN, 9% Park Lane, London, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph. .D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturet 

at Wren's, Preparation for y, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desi Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 














PeomscRovs SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
ead-master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANGE SCHOL HIPS ’8 annually in JUNE. 


For Prospectus apply ‘TER, The School House, Kromagrove, 





for DAUGHTERS of 


ENEVA.—Boarding School 
grounds, Views of Mont 


Gentlemen. Charming house in its own 

Purest French always spoken; efficient prodsances. — may study 
subjects at University, Con: wervatoire or Art School. Terms £80-per 
annum,—Write, Box No, 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, Londoa 


Blanc. 
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OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
jiplomas. 32 gus. per ann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls 
Co 


: Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET. 
A QUNIOH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 


languages without interruption of general education. Uni- 

ity — Eee tentions, Refined home in delightful city. New 
p> Bg excellent ui re Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
- -s.—Address, MEAD, STER, c/o Paton’s, 148, Cannon Street, London, 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &e., under chaperonage. Spacious 
ises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
rexercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 


cation to Miss Easton, Villé | Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
yesident in the house for French c conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
poem Paris. Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, — 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) ya, ctuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 











CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS. 


Visitors to Canada, and Ca 


nadians 
returning home, should travel by the 

PpAtartiaL ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 

R.M.S. Royal George, Aug. 9; Sept. 6 From 

B.M.S. Royal Edward, Aug. 23; it, 20 Bristol. 

Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available. 
For Mlustrated Handbook be gy af, Dept., 21 C 
or Illustra andboo c., apply General Passen ept., 21 Charin 

Cross, 8.W., or 27 Leadenhall 8t., Ee, or Local io _ ad 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 


sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 
separate tables, private sitting-room if uired, No rooms vacant until 
September. Terms absolutely inclusive. aoe L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Iisington, 8S. Devon, Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 
Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods, 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIALS. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.), 























TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 8d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and yrompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DIC INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford, Essex 








VUITA BLE 8 CHO OL S. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Mesers. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
erred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
ese special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


prRPeUeeaAztEO RR. 

‘) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England orabroad 
sre invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


‘CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


a RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoo!masters, who only recommend Schools 

nally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poear (Cantab.), Browye (Oxon.,), and 
Heepen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


hes INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
le—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TUDENTS CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
tranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—A ‘ply, SECRETA RY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
































SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
st 15th: SWISS HOLIDAY TOUR. 83 weeks, 16 guineas. Sept.: 
ITALIAN “AND SWISS LAKES. SPAIN AND TANGIER. January: 

ar GREECE.—Miss BISHOP, “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park 


U Xion- 











SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Borat Mai Rorre, 


From London and Southampton. 
Cc A S TLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ARTY, October Ist, January 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 

anand JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
HENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 

_Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


#10 10s—25 days’ Tour. No extras. Montreux, St. 
Niklaus, Zermatt.” First-class Hotels, second-class Rail included, 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


Hon LAND, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
I 





TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South 





E rienced LADY; terms moderate.—Miss CHANOT, 17 Priory 
ens, Highgate, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
p= & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene ” 


(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Summer vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical rts, &c., to The “ DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, purchased for cash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost 
cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,— 
FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
HY KEEP USELESS JEWELLERY ?—Messrs. 8. 
SESSEL and CO., of 14 New Bond Street, London, W., willl give 
highest possible prices for Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds, &c. ; Cash sent per 
return of post. Our Representative will call on request, Telephone, 2,762 
Regent. Bankers: London City and Midland Bank, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


AS Esperene MSS., Literary and Scientific, typed by 
rd 


























OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
olton Street, W. 





J PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M lL—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema 1n DOGS. 
2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, BEDFORD. 








OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsaxr Memorrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parrox: H.M. Tur Kixe. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eak. or Hagrowny, Secretary: Govrrer H, Hamittox, 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can bo obtained at the io it prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BCOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Special Attention to orders from Clubs and 
Libraries, at Home and Abroad. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, etc. 
Any of the regs i Lists sent free. 
ae of Newly Published —_ of Books in leading 
Boo! a 





guages. 
ae of Second-hand and list of em and Magazines, 
Now Books at reduced prices. with rates to 
Catalogue of The Best Books on List of Six-Shilling Novels, new 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. copies, for One Shilling each. 
Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Catalogue of Stationery and Library 


Bindings, suitable for presentation, requisites, 
BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AN VSEEUALLES CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Sig ae 4 TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. — New 

Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the best 
maps and guide-books for the travel centres of the world, with indexes of the 
chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or post free from EDWARD 
STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 1 ai 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 8. $| 224. 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O | Members oe = oes 1010 
ae X PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ove 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 10 and Journal 0 0 


The Subscription of Ladies oan Members of the Territorial Force is at halt 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


FURNITURE 


“The Practical Book of Furniture.” 
FOR CASH iiteimedsctene- 


To Furnish a Flat for £60; 

To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 





Lowest Prices. 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 
Special Catalogue. 
wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








The “SPECTATOR.” 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Pace (when available), Fourrzen Guineas, 


DD ccecesncserinensnsseepesnnencpesene £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 ©] Half Narrow Column ........... ~2 20 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
Comranirs, 
Outside Page ...rccscscsserssees £16 16 Of Inside Page ........ccsscerserees fui 0 


Five Lines (42 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.s 
diue jur every additional line (eontaining on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wiith of page, 15s, an inoh, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


ST 





Terms: net, 


ST. IVEL LTD. 


A practical suggestion. 


The fundamental idea of a holiday is 
the attainment of health; the rest, the 
change of scenery, and the sea or country 
air are the means to that end. 


Has it ever occurred to you that better 
results may be obtained by a few 
moments thought on the important 
question of diet? It means that you are 
assisting nature to carry out its work 
more efficiently instead of unconsciously 
placing obstacles in the way. 


A diet of heavy blood-heating food is 
out of harmony with nature at this 
season of the year; a careful selection 
of light nutritious food is what you 
really need. 


Take cheese for instance—the greatest 
health food known, and the best of its 
kind is unquestionably St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is a very valuable 
ally to fresh air and sunshine. It 
contains an abundance of all those 
natural and nourishing qualities which 
brace up the system, and keep it vigorous 
and healthy. If you make it a part of 
your daily summer diet you will double 
the good results that will accrue from 
your holiday. 


Apart from all considerations of health, 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is the most enjoy- 
able summer dish. Its delicious flavour 
is irresistible, and those with the most 
sensitive digestion can assimilate it with- 
out the slightest inconvenience or 
discomfort. Make a start to-day and 
keep it up; you will not be disappointed. 


Stocked by all the leading grocers and 
dairymen in all the important seaside 
and country towns throughout the 
kingdom. 
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LACTIC CHEESE 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING, 


The courses of instruction in the College are intended 

thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 

which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 

designed to meet the needs of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 
GewNeRaL Botany 


‘i ~_ .. Prof, Farmer, F.R.s, 
Plant Physiology and Path- 


ology... om on ... Prof. BLackman, F.R.s. 
The Technology of Woods 
and Fibres... ove +» Prof. Groom. 
Genera ZooLoeYy ese «» Prof. MacBripe, F.R.s, 
Entomology ... ove «» Prof, Maxwe.t Leroy. 


CHEMISTRY a 7 .. Prof, H, Brereton Baker, F.R.S. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ) Prof. Bows, F.n.s. 

(Fuel and Refractory Mate- > Associate Prof. Dr. M. G. 

rials) - _ oon - CHRISTIE. 
GEOLOGY (Including the Tech- 

nology of Oil) ... oe eee 
MATHEMATICS AND ME- 

CHANICS ... ove ooo 

PHYSICS ove ee 


Prof, Watts, F.n.s, 


Prof, Forsyrrn, F.R.s. 

Prof, CaLLeEN DAR, F.R.S. 

Prof, the Hon. BR. T, Sreert, r.x.s. 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING 


a Prof. Frecnevit.r. 
METALLURGY 


Emeritus Prof. GowLanp, F.8.3. 
Prof. CarrentTer. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof. Datsy, F.r.s. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ... .. Prof. S. M. Dixon. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Maruen, r.n.s. 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Secretary. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 





LONDON, S.W. 











The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a minute—add boiling water on'y. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 


Of 
Chemists 


1/6 and 3/- 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








THE URIC ACID 
QUESTION. 


STRANGE FORMS OF GOUT. 








There is probably no single subject, at least no topic affecting 
the health, which has aroused so much interest and attracted so 
much attention in recent years as uric acid. 

This interest is fully justified, because the uric acid disorders, 
as the various phases of gout are called, are so widely prevalent 
in this country. England, known as the home of gout, has for 
long enjoyed the unhappy distinction of possessing more gouty 
families than any other country, and of presenting natural con- 
ditions which foster the abnormal production of uric acid and its 
consequent chain of ill health. 

Uric acid, which is so mischievous in its consequences, is one of 
the innocent and natural waste products of the body. It forms 
partly from the worn out portions of the tissues, and partly 
from certain elements of the food, but whichever source it 
springs from its mode of action is the same, it possesses the same 
properties and produces the same effects. 

The uric acid enters the circulation and begins at once to play 
havoc with the health. This clogging waste matter chokes up the 
tiny blood vessels, causes congestion of the circulation, with 
resultant intense headache, feverish conditions, nervous irrita- 
bility, sleeplessness, and depression. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GOUT. 


When uric acid has thoroughly saturated the blood, it forces 
its way through joints, cartilages, and muscles. At first its 
presence causes only slight twinges of pain, felt in the muscles 
and joints, during damp or changeable weather, after over- 
exertion or fatigue of any sort. Soon these pains become more 
constant, and develop into gouty rheumatism or lumbago, when 
the deposits of uric acid have spread over large areas of the 
muscles, and destroyed their elasticity. 

Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numbness 
and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the development of one 
of the most acutely painful forms of gout, neuritis. In this and 
its twin disorder, sciatica, sharp pin points of uric acid pierce the 
nerves of the arm and thigh respectively, and it is the first and 
tiniest of these crystals that cause the sensation of pins and needles, 
This later, however, becomes a hot, stabbing, and incessant pain 
which finally results in lameness and great muscular weakness. 

The irritating particles of uric acid embed themselves in the 
skin, where their presence sets up the intolerable irritation of that 
most obstinate of all skin disorders, gouty eczema. Uric acid may 
be thrown out of the blood and form those pebble-like concretions 
or sandy deposits known as kidney stone and gravel. 

The most familiar results of uric acid impregnation, however, 
are the swollen, painful, and inflamed joints of acute or chronic 
gout, including chalky gout, rheumatic gout, or rheumatoid 
arthritis, 

DRIVING OUT URIC ACID. 

Amongst the most generally successful uric acid solvents are 
those which compose Bishop’s Varalettes. That explains why for 
many years Bishop’s Varalettes have been regarded as the most 
effective remedy and preventive for every form of gout. Their 
mode of action in the body is so interesting that it merits a 
moment’s description. Bishop’s Varalettes enter the circulation 
in solution and are speedily carried to every portion of the 
anatomy. Wherever uric acid has accumulated, Bishop's Vara- 
lettes come into contact with it and rob it of all its dreaded 
properties. Under the action of Bishop’s Varalettes uric acid 
is converted from an insoluble, pain-causing, and dangerous waste 
product, into a harmless and easily controlled compound, which 
gives no trouble in the body. ‘I'ransformed into this condition by 
Bishop’s Varalettes, uric acid is gradually washed out of the 
joints, muscles, and nerves, and removed from the body. With 
its departure, pain and inflammation disappear, the muscles 
regain their elasticity and suppleness, swollen joints are reduced 
to normal size and flexibility, stiffness and lameness depart, and 
the system becomes once again gout free. The return of gouty 
suffering is as easily forestalled by an occasional course of Bishop’s 
Varalettes. 

HOW DIETING HELPS. 


Since a portion of the uric acid is introduced by food as 
explained at the outset, it follows that the avoidance of food and 
drink rich in uric acid is an important feature of the treatment of 
gout. This is too long and complicated a subject to discuss here, 
but the whole matter is set out in authoritative form in a little 
booklet issued free by the makers of Bishop's Varalettes. In this 
booklet you will find a list of all the gout-provoking foods and 
beverages which must be strictly avoided, together with a wide 
range of permissible foods, of which the richness and variety will 
perhaps surprise you. This booklet corrects many fallacious 
opinions on the subject of diet in gout, and should be in the 
possession of all gouty subjects asa reliable guide to health. A 
copy will be sent post free on application to the sole makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing Chemists 
(Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at 1s., 2s., 
and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole makers, as above, 
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Indispensable 
at holiday time 


up river and 
for all sports. 


:: OF ALL ::{ 
OPTICIANS 


Booklet “10T” post free, 


CARL ZEISS (London) Ltd 
13 & 14, Great Castle St. 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


















An Old Proverb says 


“Salt and Bread 
make the cheeks 
red 


read is, of course, the staff of 

life, but without salt no food 
would nourish the body ; without 
salt the blood would cease to flow, and all the 
activities of the system would come to an end. 
Salt is, in fact, essential for perfect health, and 
the best salt is Cerebos Salt, as it is made under 
ideal hygienic conditions in a model factory, 
and so represents all that is best and purest 
in this indispensable condiment. 


Cerebos Salt 


By Royal Appointment to H.M. the King. 
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When buying Illustrated 

Burberry Catalogue 

see that— and 

The label says 

‘ Burberry'— oe gy 

er aa Materials 
Post Free 
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"THE SENATOR—a new Burberry Top-coat, 

especially adapted for occasions when a well- 
groomed appearance is equal in importance to 
security against bad weather. 


THE SENATOR, protective, lightweight and 

comfortable, has at the same time a strongly 
marked individuality and smartness which appeal 
irresistibly to the man who appreciates distinction. 


THE SENATOR, made in wide range of airy- 

light Burberry coatings, woven and proofed 

by special processes, is weatherproof, warming on 

chilly days, yet, owing to its faultless ventilation, 
it is never tiring even in the closest weather. 

Haymarket 


BURBERRYS tondon 


8 & 10 Boulevard Maelesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents, 
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Hall Caine’s New Novel 


The WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME 


R HALL CAINE writes, as few authors 
have ever done, for the whole of humanity. In 
“THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME” 


he tells the love story of Mary O’Neill. As a serial it 
has held its thousands in England and in America. As a 
book it will have an even larger audience for it is being 
translated and published in twelve different languages. 


Of all Booksellers & Libraries, 6s. Published by William Heinemann, London. 
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LOTUS 


8149 


IGHT, flexible and exceedingly comfortable; splendidly made 
L and a delightful change from boots. Close snugly round the 
aukle and at the heel, imparting a well groomed effect. Once 
fitted with Lotus, always fitted. More pairs like the last always in 
stock ready for immediate supply. 
Supplied by the best shoe shops in every district—more than 
seven hundred agents in London and the Provinces having at their 
instant command the largest stock ever made in this quality, 


Zatters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford 


Telephone : sa Ears aap - 711—19/- 


No. 6989 London Wall 
" Write for catalog: 
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MORE TESTIMONY 


VaLLey Mitts, Netson, Lancs, 
; May 29, 1913. 
Dear Sirs, 

The 6-cylinder 33 h.p. Sleeve-valve engine car I got from you about 
three years ago has covered over 40,000 miles. We have never had a mechanical 
breakdown all the time. 

The wearing parts of the engine are in excellent condition, and the cost in 
repairs has been very small. 

The 6-cylinder 38 h.p. Sleeve-valve engine has only run about 10,000 miles, 
but so far everything is satisfactory. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) AMOS NELSON, 












The Daimler Company, Limited, Coventry. 
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AN IRISH GENTLEMAN 
GEORGE HENRY MOORE 


His Travels, His Racing, His Politics 
By his Son, 
Colonel MAURICE GEORGE MOORE, C.B. 
And with a Foreword by GEORGE MOORE. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

This is a stirring record of a passionate and reckless dare-devil. Moore went abroad 
as a lad on account of a love affair his parents disapproved of and travelled all over the 
world. His descriptions of marriage customs among Russians and Syrians are both racy 
and interesting. When he returned to England he became one of the hardest men after 
hounds and one of the best steeplechase riders. He fought several duels and won the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, beating the biggest field that ever started. He then 
entered Parliament and organised a gigantic conspiracy against the English Government. 
He it was who started the Home Rule Movement, which has been continued by Butt, 
Parnell and Redmond. This is the best book of sport and adventure the season has 
produced. 





WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for THE 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 

















to Agents. 
LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds: Bonuses aiready allotted: 
£4,591,426. £4,810,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The Sanciuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 
Authorised Capital, 26,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000. 


Paid-u ry £1,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £ J Together.........£3,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £3,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 All Grocers an4 Sto HOM 
HEAD OFFICE: 7), CORNHILL, London, E.0. pe wes, B, INDIA, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches and COLONIES, 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of nnsantel 


New Zealand. SCHWEITZER’S 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on PEP | ON COCOA 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
iS DELIGHTFUL 


FAZENDA OTH 


DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 
Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
PURE COFFEE — 
| ee _ READING-CASES FOR THE 
Terms of oneain “SPECTATOR.” 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
Including postage to Yearly, Bice —e 
rtof the United King. — -4 or. By po st, 28. 3d. 


£1 86... vu S. 072 | May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 











Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 


America, France, Ger- Or at the Office, 
Supe, ae, SMM 91 196..0163,.082 | 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AUGUST. 
Tur o- Service or Inpra, 
By Sir beams ice Werner, G.C.S.I, 
em the C ndia} 
War IS THERE Dustoraurr 1 ion? ond 
Tue DerLection oF E i 
= oe OF OUR wales Trae IN Ting 
By Major Stewart urray, 
Lanp Rerorm anp ves _— tae . 


By 3i 
Tue Stav Per: 7 oes Parker, MP, 


qd) Paxoxnwamisy versus PANsLavisy, 


Dr. Angel: poport 
(2) Tue Barkan wink sii 
By J. W. Ozanne, 


An Inpustriovs Diarist oF se E 
Century. By Rose M. Bradion 
“One Man One Vote.” By W. S. Lilly, 
TroricaL AUSTRALIA: A Great ” Guan 
Experiment. By the Right Rev, 
Frodsham (lately Bishop of North Queen 
Tue Wuip AnD THE Brausu, By Mrs, Stirling. 
Dogs IT yy : 
By the Right Hon. Viscoant Harbertoa, 
Mr. Batrour anv THE Hovse or Commoys, 
By Stephen Gwynn, MP, 
Tue Prospects oF ~ IGION UNDER Sociauism, 
By the Rev. Henry W. Clark, 
Peterspure in 1806; From THe Diary oF R. 
LAWRENCE. 

Communicated by the Hon. Mrs. Lawrence, 
Toum-Ta By Cornelis Sorabji, 
Tur Prosiem or AN Imperial Executive, 

By Sidney Low, 
Lorp MiLnzer on ImpPerRtat anv Nationa Lyte 
DEPENDENCE, By Fabian Ware. 


London: Srortiswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New St. Sq 








NOW READY FOR AUGUST. Price 1s. net 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 


CONTENTS. 
By the Rev. Ag oy JOHN SKINNER, 
Cambridge. 
THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUGH. 
By the Rev. ~——_ * Ss. ae GRAY, 
xford 
THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY, 
8 PARALLELISM AND RHYTHM IN THE 
BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS, 


By the — ..¥ A. TENNANT, M.A, 


THE SERVICES” Or 1S ES TLOSOPHY TO 
THEOLOGY, 

By the Rev. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A, 
Litt.D,, Oxford, 

THE ZADOKITES. 

By the Rev. ee a + geese B.D, 
Cambridge. 

ALBERT SCHW EITZER. 

By the Rev. Principal A, E. GARVIE, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EXEGESIS. 
By the Rev. Canon ERSKINE HILL, M.A 
HISTOBY AND MYSTICISM. 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. United States and 
Canada, 


Hopper & Sroventon, Publishers, London, E.G 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe Dm. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Faidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
i4 KING WILLIAM STREET, se Ww. ce 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishe 

iennthotinen, &c., on application, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


A Second Edition of the EDINBURGH REVIEW 

for July is now ready.—See Articles on The LLOYD 
GEORGIAN LAND TAXES, by the Editor (Mr. 
HAROLD COX)— AGRICULTURAL LABOUR and 
RURAL HOUSING, by Mr. & Mrs. W. C. D. 
WHETHAM ; TRANSLATION and PARAPHRASE, 
by the EARL OF CROMER, Gc. 


STUDIES FROM AN EASTERN HOME. 
By SISTER NIVEDITA. With a Prefatory Memoir by S. K. 
RATCLIFFE, and Appreciations from PROF, PATRICK 
GEDDES, PROF. T. K. CHEYNE, Mr. H. W. NEVINSON, 
and Mr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SEXTUS JULIUS FRONTINUS ON THE 
Water Supply of the City of Rome, A.D. 97. 
By CLEMENS HERSCHEL. New Epirion. With Illus- 
trations, Diagrams, &c. 28s. net. 4to. 
This volume contains an introduction, @ photographic repro- 
duction of the original MS., a reprint of the Latin text, and an 
English translation. 














WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS 
Education. Sermons and Addresses. Edited 
by the Rev. H. A. LESTER, M.A., Director of Sunday School 
Work in the Diocese of London. Assisted by Canon Moruzy 
Srevenson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Among the Contributors are: —THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
THE BJSHOP OF MANCHESTER, THE BISHOP OF 
LICHFIELD, THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY, THE BISHOP 
OF KENSINGTON, THE VEN. W. FOXLEY NORRIS, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Halifax, and CANON MORLEY STEVENSON, 
M.A., Principal of Warrington Training College. 





LONDON DIOCESAN SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD. By the Rev. H. A. LESTER, M.A, 
Director of Sunday School Work in the Diocese of London, 
and Eve.ing B. Jenninas. 1s, 6d. net. (For Scholars, 8—10.) 

*,* Four Volumes of this Scries have been already published, and 

three more are nearly ready. List on application, 





NEW FICTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


GRACECHURCH. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 6s. 
“Full of the actuality and rich variety of detail and sharply- 
etched character studies in which John Ayscough excels.” 
—The Times. 
FATHER GREGORY; or, Lures and 
Failures. The Story of a Club for Failures in India. 
By P.C. WREN. 6s. 
“Mr. Wren has an eye for character. . . . The book is interest- 
ing and well written.”—Glasgow Herald. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Mess 





rs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Kayfalr 2601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
P oe in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 








= “3 r’s Old Inns of Old E , 2 vols., 2is.; Skene’s Celtic 
nd, 3 vols., 288.; Shorter Life and of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 178.; Hartshorne’s Old English 


lasses, £2 28,; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, ls. 6d.; Wilson’s Tales of 
a Pardere, 8 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
#25 d by Gustave Dore, 2is., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
pals, Bait. Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
ike’s History of England, 6 vols., £2 10s, Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 


OOKS WaN TED :—Encyclopaedia Britannica, last edi- 
4 ; complete sets of Stevenson, Hardy, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, Pater, 
{pling Tennyson, Thackeray Meredith,Carlyle,and other authors. Mommsen’s 
Rem, vols. 1363 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Jane 
yre, 3 vols., 1847 ; Hillingdon Hall, 1988, Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 











THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


AUGUST 1913. Price 2s. 6d. 








A HOLIDAY AMONG THE SERVIANS 
By G. M. TREVELYAN 


NATIONAL DEFENCE AND VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
By Colonel WALTER HORSLEY 


SHAKESPEARE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS—I. 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE 


RHODESIA By R. C. HAWKIN 
HENRI ROCHEFORT By JOHN F. MACDONALD 
THE MYSTERIES IN THEIR RELATION TO ST. PAUL 

By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L, 
THE JURY SYSTEM By ELLIS W. DAVIES, M.P. 


SLAVERY IN ANNO DOMINI, 1913 
By JOSEPH BURTT 


RURAL HOUSING AND STATE GRANTS 
By CONSTANCE COCHRANE 


JUVENILE LABOUR EXCHANGES & APPRENTICE- 


SHIP BUREAUX IN GERMANY 
By EDITH EDLMANN 


THE TRAGEDY OF HENRI QUATRE 
By G. H. POWELL 
OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By SOME LONDON LIBRARIANS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





FIRST EDITION, 10,000. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 
AUGUST 1913 


Episodes of the Month 

St. Sebastian of Limehouse By L. 8. AMERY, M.P 
“The Little Brothers of the Rich” ByL. J. MAXSE 
The Future of Turkeyin Asia By LOVAT FRASER 


A Literary Printer By AUSTIN DOBSON 
On the Saléve By The Rev. Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards 
By L. COPE CORNFORD 


The Rise of Constitutionalism in Japan 
By E. BRUCE MITFORD 


A Month in India By A Coox’s Tourist 


The Problem of Human Survival 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


Botha versus Hertzog By Taste Mountain 
Greater Britain: Canada, India 


Correspondence: The Richards Memorial 
By Apia, Sir GERALD NOEL anp Orusrs 


On Sale at all important bookstalls in the United Kingdom, 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





THE OPENING DOOR. Justus Miles Forman 


Mr. Forman treats a topical theme with characteristic fervour and charm. This 
new story will delight his admirers, 


LEILA AND HER LOVER. Max Pemberton 


“Leila and Her Lover’ will be found a thoroughly competent piece of work. 
The story is told with business-like precision and lucidity ; the dialogue flows naturally ; 
the incidents are well managed ; the characters have individuality above mere types.” 
—Morning Post. 


EXPIATION. E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“ Scene after scene thrills one; the men characters are vigorous, the women charm- 
ing. Equal to anything that Mr. Oppenheim has given us.”—Madame. 


THE RIVER OF STARS. Edgar Wallace 


“Mr, Wallace is always vivid and vigorous, whether the scene is laid in the streets 
of London or in the depths of the tropical jungle.”—Scotsman. 


AVERNO. Bertram Mitford 


“ Mr. Bertram Mitford’s breezy tales of adventure, and the imagination, first-hand 
knowledge of wild life, and clear description which have gained him so many readers 
in the past, are all present in his latest novel, ‘ Averno.’ "—Scotsman. 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE. A. W. Marchmont 


“One of those excitingly involved stories of Russian political intrigue which Mr. 
A. W. Marchmont knows so well how to write. The story, full of incident and crowded 
with characters, works up to a surprising and cleverly arranged climax.”—Daily Graphic. 


SOULS IN PAWN. (4th Edition). Lindsay Russell 


“ Lindsay Russell has proved herself a writer of no mean ability. The characters 
are drawn with sincerity and vigour; the narrative holds our attention at every stage,” 


—Morning Post. 
UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. _L. G. Moberly 


“ «Until Seventy Times Seven’ is a novel that well repays perusal, and holds the 
attention of the delighted reader till its very last page.” —Western Mail. 


THE HOUR GLASS MYSTERY. Headon Hill 


“Those who love a really good mystery story, in which events move rapidly from 
mazo to maze, and leave the reader at the end of each chapter in a fever of apprehension 
as to the next ensuing development in a thrilling drama, may cordially be recommended 
to read Mr. Headon Hill’s new book.” —Daily Ezpress. 

Robert Barr 


LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD. 


“Lord Stranleigh Abroad’ shows for the hundredth time the author’s skill in short- 
story telling. ‘Lord Stranleigh’ is one of the most entertaining of his creation.”— 
Sportsman, 


THE SECOND CHANCE Paul Trent 


“ Paul Trent has written another excellent story, ‘The Second Chance.’ This is an 
excellent tale, fully up to anything this popular author has previously written.”— 


WINDSOR 


THE 
INCLUDES A LARGE INSTALMENT OF 


AUGUST 
GERTRUDE PAGE’S NEW NOVEL 
“THE PATHWAY,” 

A POWERFUL STORY OF THE RHODESIAN LIFE OF TO-DAY. 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. | EDGAR WALLACE, 
Cc. G D. ROBERTS. JOHN BARNET. 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 
CRICKET | NOTABLE PORTRAIT CALLERY 
By J. E. RAPHAEL. OF FAMOUS PIANISTS. 


PICTURES, INCLUDING COLOURED PLATE 
BY SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS. 





17 17 





HOLIDAY GUIDES. 


1s. net. 
Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor and N. Wales 
Earmouth, &c. 
Barnstaple and N,W. 
von. 
Bath, Wells, &. 
Bottws-y-Cood and 
North Wales 
Bexhill, Battle, &. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &. 
Bognor, Selsey, &e. 
Bournemouth 
New Forest, ke. 
Brecon and 8. Wales 
Bridlington, Filey, &. 
Bridport and 58.W. 
Dorset 
Brighton and Hove, &c 
Broads, The, of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. 
Broadstairs, Rams- 
gate, &c. 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton, & 
Buxton, Dovedale, 
Canterbury, Herne 


Bay, &c. 
Cardiff and S. Wales 
Cogmarven and North 


es 
Channel Islands, in- 
cludes St. Malo, ke. 
Chichester, Bognor,&o 
Clevedon, Wells, &c. 
Col wyn Bay and N orth 
Wales 


Conway and N. Wales 
Criccieth and Cardigan 
Ba: [&e. 


y 5 
Cromer, Sheringham, 
Dartmoor, Chagford, 

&e &e. 


Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Deal, Walmer,Sandwich 
Dover, to i 
Boulogne, &c, 
Dovercourt, Felix- 
stowe, &c. 
Eastbourne, Seaford, 


c. 

English Lake District 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. 
Exmouth and South- 

East Devon 
Falmouth and South 

Corn wall &e. 
Felixstowe, Harwich, 
Filey, Bridlington, &c. 
Folkestone, to Bou- 

logne, &c. 
Harrogate, Ripon, &c, 
Hastings,St.Leonards, 


&e. 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valley &e. 


Herne Bay, Ramsgate, 

Hythe, Folkestone, &c. 

Iltracombe, Lundy 
Island, Xe, 

Isle of Man 

Isle of Wight 

Leamington, Kenil- 


worth 
Littlehampton, 
Worthing, &. [&e, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
Liandrindod Wells 
and Ceutral Wales 


SCOTLA 


Aberdeen and the 
Moray Firth Goast 
Edinburgh and En- 


virons 

Glasgow and theClyde, 
Burns’ Country, 
Dunoon, Arran, &c. 


IRELA 


Antrim(County), Port- 
rush, Giant's Cause- 
way, Donegal, &c. 

Belfast & District, &. 

Cork, Glengariff, and 
the n th-West of 


HALF-CROWN 


Continental. 


BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
NORWAY 
PARIS & ENVIRONS 


SWITZERLAND 


ENGLAND & WALES. 





1s. 
Lland net, 
Waiine os Nort 


Llangollen 
Bala, &c. ° Corwea, 
London and Environs 
es 
L meee” and the 
yme R 
mouth, a Ve 
n 
mettinchead, th 
aivern, Worc’ster he, 
we Canterbury, 
atlock d South 
M rbyshire 
nehead, L; 
Newquay, rat 
Nottingham and the 
P. a . 
aignton and 8. Devog 
Penmaenmawr and 
North Wales de, 
Penzance, Scilly Ides 
Plymouth and South. 
est Devon 
Portsmouth, South. 
sea, &c, 
Pwilheli and Candigag 
Ramsgate, Canter 
bury, &c. 
Rhy] and North Wales 
aa te +o Westera 
. Ives an 
s Cornwall 
carborough, Flam. 
. borough, € 
eaton, Sidmouth, da 
Sheringham, &c. 
Sherwcod Forest, the 
Dukeries, &. 
Sidmouth and South. 
East Devon [ae 
Southsea, Portsmouth, 
Southwold, Aldeburgh 
Stratford-upon-Avoa 
Swanage, Corfe, &. 
Teignmouth, Dawlish, 


Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, The: Putaey 
to Cricklade 

Torquay, Paigntoa, 
Dartmouth, &, 

Towyn, Aberdovey, dc, 

North (¥. 

Llandudno, 


wyth, Shrewsbury,&e, 
Wales, South. New- 
rt, Swansea, &c. 
Warwick, i 
ton, Kenilworth 
Weston-super Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells, &. 
Weymouth, Dorches 
ter, Swanage, 
Whitby, Scarborough, 


c. 

Worcester and Dis 
rict : 
Worthing, Little 

hampton, &c. 

Wye Valley, from 
urce outh 
Yarmouth and the 

Broads 
ND. 
Highlands & Istands. 


Inverness, Speyside, 
and the Moray Firth 
Coast 


Oba: Fort William, 

n, o U 

Yona, Staffa, and the 
Western Hig 


ND. 

Donegal Highlands, 
Bun ora, Londoa- 
derry, &. 

Dublin and County 
Wicklow 

Killarney and South 
West Ireland 


HANDBOOKS. 


British. 


plete Index toSinests 

NORTH WALE 
(Northern and South- 
ern Sections com 
bined) 
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